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BUTBRATUBA, 


THE PARROTS AND THE MONKEY. 
From the Fables of Yriarte. 


Two parrots fresh from St. Domingo, 
Where each had learn’d a different lingo— 
For half that isle of sugar-cane 

Belongs to France, and half to Spain— 
A captain’s gift to his Amanda, 

Were caged within the same veranda ; 
And, though unable for a while 

To understand each other's style, 

They svon contrived (for what can balk 
A parrot’s or a woman’s talk *) 

To find, despite their education, 

A medium of conversation. 

For blending, as they gabbled on, 
Their French and Spanish into one, 
They formed a dialect betwixt 

The two, in which the two were mixt— 
A dialect that served to tell 

Their parrot-news in, just as well 

As if it had consisted wholly 

Of French or Spanish phrases solety. 
But when their mistress—one whose hue 
Of intellect inclined to blue ; 

And ah! unto a true blue stocking 

All licenses of speech are shocking— 
O’erheard her brace of birds harangue 
In such an incoherent slang, 

A mess of words whose misal!iance 


| Paephinus, the name of one of the towers of the outer wall of the ancient city 


SKETCHES OF JERUSALEM. 


BY C. G. ADDISON, ESQ., OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 


Field—Via Dolorosa—Christian Sects—Superstitious Ceremonies. 


street, cal.ed el Harat Bab el Hamond, “the street of the gate of the column.” 
It is the principal street of Jerusalem, leading from the Damascus gate, and 
crosses the city from north to south. We then traversed some narrow lanes, 
amidst stone walls and gloomy houses, until we reached the street called Souk | 
el Kebir, or ‘‘ the street of the great bazaar.’ This street runs from east to 
west, and leads toward the gate called the Bethleliem Gate. 

Just before arriving at this gateway, we turned to the left to visit an old for- 
tress, forming part of the city walls, called the Castle of the Pisans, and also 
“the Castle of King David.” The upper part is of Saracenic architecture, but 
the lower is evidently more ancient, and probably formed part of the fortifica- 
tions of Hadrian’s AZlia Capitolina. Some have even ventured to affirm that it 
is a fragment of the ancient Jerusalem, and the name Castel Pisano, by which 
it is known among the Christians, they gravely assure us is a corruption of 


mentioned by Josephus! Unhappily, however, for the enthusiastic relic hunters, 
a much more probable origin forthe name Pisano can be found in the fact that 
Paolo Tronci, in his ‘** Annals of Pisa,” claims fortwo of his countrymen, two 
Pisani, the honour of having been the first to scale the walls of Jerusalem, when 
the city was taken by Godfrey of Bouilion. The fact is, the Pisani, or Pisans, 
distinguished themselves in the siege, and had this part of the fortification com- 
mitted to their charge afier the garrison had been driven out. 

As, however, there are marks of some antiquity about the place, the story- 
tellers and the relic-hunters have seized hold of it, and calied it ‘“‘the Castle of 
King David ;” and they positively declare that the old masonry is a remnant of 
the palace of that monarch on Mount Zion; and, not content with this, they 
pretend to show the identical window from which David saw Bathsheba ba hing 
—the very bath in which the young lady waa disporting at the time, and the 





Sets sense and syn'ax at defiance, 

And might be (for they sounded oddly) 
Indecent, or at least ungodly, 

She parted them, in hopes that each, 
When caged beyond the other's reach, 
Would soon resume his own vernacular, 
And utter nonsense less cracular. 


But though the Gallic bird at once 
Reform’d, end banish’d from his sconce 
The Spanish tongue as incommode, 
Because elle n'était pas du mode, 

An idiom too precise and prim 

For fashionable fowls like him ; 

The Spanish bird would not retrench 
A single syllable of French 

But still continued, though alone, 

To jabber it, as if its tone 

Enrich’d the old Castilian tongue, 

As gardens are enrich'd by dung. 

One day, instead of olla, he 

Called for un gratin de bouillie, 

When, with a face of much amazement, 
A monkey, from a neig! bouring casement, 
Politely asked him what the phrase meant ; 
And, being told, discharged a volley 

Of laughter at the pedant’s folly. 
Surprised and vex'd at this rebuff, 

The parrot answer'd in a hoff: 

“ Thou art a Purist,* I suspect, 

And I despise thy sober sect.” 

The monkey, bowing to the bird, 
Replied, “| thank thee for the word : 
Though parro's may despise the same, 
It is an honourable name.” 

Too many authors intersperse, 
Affectedly, their prose or verse 

With Gallicisms, that defile 

Their native purity of style, 

And, like the parrot, labour thus 

To be, at best, ridiculous. 


* A term employed by modern corrupters of our language, when they affect to ridicule 
those who speak it wit 


purity. — YRIARTE. 





LINES. 

BY F. W. HAYDN, ESQ. 
Would that I were a Spirit of Light, 
Such spirits as float in the azure night, 
Like those lovely isles of shining hue, 
Gemming the sky o'er its calm of blue 
Gladly then, dear one I'd guard thy head, 
With the halo a spirit alone could shed. 
Oh, that I were a Spirit of Light, 
Such spirits as float in the calm of night. 


From those rolling orbs of distant fire, 
Wing’d into speed by thy least desire, 
Ev'ry bright, fair and lovely thing 

I'd gather and bear with swiftest wing, 

To a at thy feet, adoring the while, 

The witching joy of thine own sweet smile. 
Ob would that I were a Spirit of Light, 
Such spirits as float in the calm of night. 


Beings there speak a language divine, 
Would that one moment their words were mine, 
Then softly I'd pour on thy list’ning ear, 
The tones of love | there shouid hear, 
In those far off realms of sparkling light 
Where Sin has yet breathed no with’ring blight. 
Oh that I were a Spirit of Light, 
Such spirits as float in the calm of night 
ENIGMA. 
Pm a noise, 2 mere noise, which all men despise ; 
And a noise you all know can’t be seen by the eyes : 
Yes I’m seen and no: heard—and, though iron and wood, 
¥ am swallowed, and thought for the health very good. 
I'm large as a church as tall as a steeple ; . 
I often contain meny hundreds of people. 
It would make any sailor or maiden quite frantic, 
If without me compelled tocross the Atlantic. 
Bat I’m only a noise, yet I’m part of an oak, 
Still I'm no noise at all—come guess—it’s no joke, 


marks of king David's elbows on the stone window sill, left imprinted there on 
| the hard stone by the Jewish monarch, when, resting his hand on his chin, he 
| remained gazing with admiration on the disclosed charms of the young Jewish 
| matron—(they were sad fellows those old Jewish kings!) But here again, most 
| unfortunately for the ignorant, besotted story-tellers, the whole narrative about 
the window, which is detailed to each wondering, admiring, and reverencing 
pilgrim as he arrives, is directly at variance with the scripture narrative, which 
says that ‘it came to pass in an even ng-tide, that David rose from his bed and 
walked upon the roof of the king’s house: and from the roof he saw a woman 
washing herself; and the wo:nan was very beautiful toe look upon. And David 


The Castle of David—Holy Relics and Legends—Ancient Cemeteries—The Potter's | 
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rip ep anny 2 get dim: secon dh garcons ry weg A of Jerusalem, the voice of mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of the 


| bride: 





sent and inquired after the woman: and one said, Is not this Bathsheba, the 
daughter of Eliam, the wife of Uriah the Hittite’ To make the ridiculous 
narrative complete, they have dubbed some stunes and rubbish below the castle, 
‘the house of Uriah,” and an old tank in the court-yard of a private house is 
affirmed to be the bath which was attached to it! ! 

From this place we passed along a narrow dirty lane, called harat el Arman, | 
or the street of the Armenians, and crossing ever all that part of Mount Zion 
which is within the walls, we went out of the gate, called Zion’s Gate, and tra- 
versed all that portion of Mount Zion which extends beyond the modern wall. 

Here they would needs take me to see some other holy curiosities. Accord- 
ingly we entered a small Armenian church, decorated with Dutch tiles and 
some sad daubs of pictures. The church stends, say the pilgrim deluders, on 
the site of the house oi that Annas, the father-in !aw of Ca'phas, the high priest, 
‘*who gave counsel to the Jews, that it was expedient that one man shoulddie 
for the people ;”’ and to whose house Jesus was led and incarcerated after he 
had been betrayed by Judas! 

In addition to this, they show the very place ‘‘ where the servants and officers 
made a fire of cvals, for it was cold, and they warmed themselves ; and Peter 
stood with them:” and the very identical spot on which Peter was standing 
when he “ denied again ; and immediately the cock crew !” Also a rough stone, 
bui't in the altar at the upper end of the church, which the Armenians contend 
to be the stone that was rolled to the door of the sepulchre, in preference to 
the one shown in the church of the Holy Sepulchre; the exhibition of which, 
by the Latin fathers, they do not hesitate te characterise as an imposition upon 
the faithful. This sacred stone is left uncovered in several places, to be kissed 
and embraced by the poor sinp'e-minded, superstitious and deluded pilgrims! 

After walking a few paces from the church, I entered a long, dingy-looking 
mosque, called *‘ the Mosque of the Prophet David." Here the Moslems take 
a turn at the display of ‘* holy relics.” They pretend to show the tomb of king 
David, over which they say the mosque is erccted; and, to crown all, a room 
in the upper story of the building, which is affirmed both by Moslems and Chris- 
tans to be the “large upper room furn'shed,” in which our Saviour ate the last 
supper with the twelve apostles,—the memorable event to which the Christian 
world owes the institution of the holy sacrament of the Lord’s Supper ! 

Sick of retics, we descended into the narrow ravine which encompasses the 
western and southern declivities of Mount Zion. and along the edge of which 
the walls of the ancient city extended. ‘This appears to be the ditch described 
by Strabo as being one hundred and fifty feet in breadth, and the bottom of it 
about sixty feet below the summit of Moun: Zion. A gieat part of it seems to 
have been hollowed out by art, so as to make it serve asa ditch to the outer for- 
tification, extending along the edge of Mount Zion. 

Descending this ravine, in an easterly direction, we traversed another vast 
ancient cemetery which extended to the south and southwest of Mount Zion.— 
The rocks are pierced into innumerable subterranean excavations, which are 
fronted with small doorways fitted with grooves for the reception of large stenes, 
which were slipped down the grooves, and thus made to bleck up the entrances. 
Most of these grottos and sepulchral chambers have been torn open, and the 
contents removed by sacrilegious hands. We crawled on our hands and knees 
over rubbish and stones, and entered some of the low doorways. Within was 
a square sepulchral chamber, with receptacles for the dead, rising one above 
another, like so many cisterns hewn out of the rock. 

On many of these sepulchres may be perceived faint remnants of Hebrew 
and Greek inscriptions. Those in the Hebrew character appear quite illegible, 
and those in the Greek, carved on the face of the rock, only contain the words, 
“Of the Holy Zion.” 

The rocks bordering the deep ravines which encircle the city to the west, 
south, and east, are all hollowed out into cells and chambers, the last mansions 
of the dead of all classes, variously adorned, from tke richly sculptured tomb of 
the monarch, with its columns and the fragments of its marble coffins, to the 
plain, unadorned, and roughly-hewn grotto, the last resting place of the humble 
citizen. In the large ravine on the south-east side of the city, known, among 
other names in Scripture, by the name of “the valley of the son of Hinnom,”’ 
and ‘** Tophet,”’ these sepulchres crowd fast around the footsteps of the stranger ; 





but in common with every tomb around Jerusalem, although evidently original- | 
— up with great care and strength, they have been broken open and 
rifled. 

Unlike the ancient sepulchres in Egypt, which are thickly strewn with human 
bones and sculls, not a vestige is here any where discovered of the dead bodies | 
which once evidently so thickly crowded these innumerable chambers. The | 
silent tombs which every where meet the stranger in his wanderings around | 
Jerusalem, are the only remnants of the ancient city, whose utter destruction is 
everywhere so fearfully foretold in the bo ks of the Jewish prophets 

Amid all the denunciations of destruc'ion and desolation which we meet wi b | 





in the prophecies, Jerem:eh thus forewarns the people of Jerusalem, in refercnce | 


to the secred grove and the idolatrovs places of sacrifice, called ‘Tophet, which 
they had erected in the valley of Hinnom— 

“ Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that it shall no more be called 
Tophet, nor the valley of the son of Hinnom, but the valiey of slaughter :_for 
they shall bury in Tophet, till there be no place. 

“Then I will cause to cease from the cities of Judah, and from the streets 


m and the voice of the bride ; for the land shall be desolate. 

‘« At that time, saith the Lord, they shall bring out the bones of the kings of 
Judah, and the bones of his princes, and the bones of his priests, and the bones 
of the prophets, and the bones of the inhabitants of Jerusalem, out of their 
graves. 

‘ And they shall spread them before the sun, and the moon, and all the hosts 
of heaven, whom they have loved, and whom they have served: and after whom 
they have walked, and whom they have sought, and whom they have worship- 
ped; they shall not be gathered nor be buried : they shall be for dung upon 
face of the earth !”’ 

We proceeded to the bottom of the ravine, passing a!l these sepulchral 
grottos, which are excavated in the rocks on the southern side of the valley, and 
not in the declivities of Mount Zion itself; and we then walked to the base ot 
the hill, which rises just above the small village of Siloa, on the southern side 
of the Mount of Olives, called by the Italian monks and priests, *‘ I] colle di mal 
consiglio,” or ‘ the hill of evil counsel ; because, say these relic-finders, it wes 
on this hill that the Pharisees took counsel against Jesus to put him to death ! 
Along the base of the eminence is the ‘* Akel Forar,” or “ the field of jars,” 
otherwise the “ Aceldama, or the field of blood,” which is positively affirmed 
to be the identical piece of ground bought by the chief priests with the — 
pieces of silver, the price of the betrayal of Jesus Christ, when “they 
counsel and bought with them the potter's field, to bury strangers in; where- 
fore, that field was ca led the field of blood unto this day !" 


Here the Armenians have a most horrible cemetery, equalled in brutality 
only by the Campo San.o at Naples : a cemetery which it is alleged was first 
constructed by the Empress Helena. It is an oblong cavern vaulted over, hay- 
ing orifices at the top, through which to cast down the dead. The bottom was 
covered with bones; and some mouldering corses, heaped one upon another in 
a state oj wild confusion, presented a loathsome and sickening spectacle. Rats 
and cockroaches feast upon the livid masses of corruption, and assist the decom- 
posing property of the earth, which is said to cause the dead bodies to rot and 
consume quickly away. 5 

This cemetery, however, seems now to be little used. It ie too revolting to 
the feelings of mankind thus to dispose of the dead, and quite contrary to the 
genius of the eastern nations, who generally cherish with fond effection the 
tombs of their departed friends, plent flowers and blossoming shrubs over the 
earth under which they lie buried, ard resort to the consecrated spot to weep 
and to pray. 

On the hill above are the remains of several structures of no great antiquity, 
which are affirmed to be the ruins of the hovse in which “ the priests, scribes, 
and Pharisees took council against Jesus to put him to death.” 

We picked up pieces of Mosaic pavement, which are, no doubt, relics of some 
very ancient buildings. 

Returning to the city by the valley of Jehoshaphat, we toiled up the acclivi- 
ties of Mount Moriah to St. Siephen’s Gate, and we then proceeded duly to 
make the cireuit of the via dolorosa, and to have done with all the sacred relies, 
of which I was heertily tired. To make amends, however, for my trouble, the 
monks were to give me a certificate of my having visited all the holy places, 
like a faithful and devout pilgrim, and I was then to be indelibly marked with 
certain mysterious signs and figures, as an indisputable testimony to my having 
duly and thoroughly performed “ the holy pilgrimage to Jerusalem.” 

The via dolorosa, or ‘the mournful path,’’ is so called by the pilgrim de- 
luders, because (say they) it is the identical path traversed by our Saviour, 
when, ‘he, bearing his cross, went forth into a place called the place of a skull, 
which is called in the Hebrew Golgotha, where they crucified him,” &c. This 
sacred road, which is simply a part of “ el aarat el allam,” one of the modem 
streets of the town, commences from the building called ‘ the palace of Pontius 
Pilate,” crosses el harat Bab el Hamond, “the street of the gate of the column,”’ 
leading to the Damascus Gate, and proceeds by a gentle ascent to the back of 
the Hely Sepulchre, which is affirmed, as befvre mentioned, to be seated on 
Mount Calvary. 

Along this ‘mournful path” I was shown the various objects which attract 
the superstitious reverence of the ignorant and credulous pilgrims, who, at the 
season of Easter, flock in crowds to Jerusalem, and kiss and embrace them with 
pious fervour. 

We first stopped at an irregular range of buildings belonging to the Governor 
of Jerusalem, the greater part of which appears now to be used as a barrack for 
soldiers. Itstands, I was assured, on the site of the house of Pontius Pilate ! 
and an old stone edifice adjoining, of an architecture certainly anterior to the 
time of the Saracens, is positively affirmed to be a portion of Pilate’s house, in 
which was the hall of judgment where our Saviour * was accused of the chief 
priests and elders,” and from whence was taken the splendid marble staircase 
called ‘the scala sancta,” which is exhibited at Rome, and is pretended by the 
clergy there to have been brought from the house of Pontius Pilate at Jeru- 
salem ! 

It may be safely affirmed that there never was in this building such a marble 
staircase as the scala sancta at Rome. 

The ancient part of the edifice is built of large blocks of stone, and a ruined 
court is shown as the chamber in which * Pilate scourged Jesus, and delivered 
him to be crucified !” 

A little beyond, an old stone archway stretches over the street, which is 
affirmed to be the place where Pilate brought “ Jesus forth, weering the crown 
of thorns and the purple robe, and saith unto them, Behold the man! Conse- 
quently the arch hes received the name of the “ Arch of Ecce Homo !” 

A short distance further on, near a prostrate column, consisting of one = 
piece of grey granite, surrounded by prickly cactus plants and crumbling walls, 
is a large stone, @ remnant of some old masonry, having an indentation marked 
in its surface. This indentation is gravely pointed out by the pilgrim deluders 
as a mark lefi by the cross of our Saviour, which, they affirm, was rested against 
this very identical stone by Jesus Christ, when he was overcome with weari- 
ness during his journey to the place of crucifixion! Beyond is a broken column, 
lying on the ground, which, it 1s said, marks the place where our Saviour faint- 
ed, and fell to the ground from fatigue and anguish! We were next shewn 
where ‘*the women also bewailed and lamented him. But Jesus, turning unto 
them said, ‘* Daughters of Jerusalem weep not for me, but weep for yourselves 
and your children !” 

The next holy place is the site of the house of some lady, called Veronica or 
Berenice, who wiped the bleeding face of our Saviour with a pocket handker- 
chief, which pocket handkerchief ts still carefully preserved at Turin! and the 


last sacred station is a lump of stones, affirmed to be a fragment of the gate 
which formed the boundary of the ancient city, ont of which our Saviour passed 
to the alleged Mount Calvary, two hundred paces distant! 

In short, without alluding further to the monkish stories and traditions, and 
the pitiable delusions concocted to impose upon the simple and superstitious 


pilgrims, it may be sufficient to state that there appears to be scarcely one 


event or occurrence mentioned in the scripture narrative, but that the precise 


spot where it took place is pointed out, down to the wiudow out of which the 
rich man looked upon Lazarus, and the place, as before mentioned, where the 
cock crew and Peter went out and wept! The gospel narrative, indeed, has 
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not been sufficently fertile in events for the pious enthusiasts, but they inust 
needs bring to their assistance other occurrences, as above mentioned, which no 
doubt never had any existence except in their own heated and crazy imagina- 
ns. 

With reference to all these legends, and the various objects pointed out as 
** holy relics,” 1t may be observed, as will be hereafter shown, that there is now 
no vestige whatever of the ancient Jerusalem remaining beyond the sepulchral 
grottos, which encompass the city, and the mere blocks of stone which have 
been built into modern erections by the different people who succeeded the 
Jews in the possession of the Holy Land I should, however, also except the 
large masses of stone on the edge of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, forming part of 
the present city walls, which may have constituted the foundation of the area 
formed by Herod, whereon to build bis temple, and which was supported on the 
side of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, where the ground suddenly falls away from 
the summit of Mount Moriah, by an enormous and very strong wall. 

The Jerusalem of sacred history is, in fact, no more, and not a monument of 
Jewish times is now standing; the very course ef the ancient walls has been 
changed, and not a vestige can now be d scovered of those stupendous build- 
ings, towers, anc gates, which adorned and fortified the ancient city of David. 

In the afternoon we strolled once more into the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
for the purpose of examining the Greek church and some other objects which, 
on our first visit, we had only partially inspected. 

In the large ro:undo enclosing **the Holy Sepulchre,” all the various sects 
of Christians in the eastern part of the world appear to have ‘‘a habitation and 
aname.” There are small chapels bolonging to the Copts, the Abyssinian, the 
Syrian, and the Maronite Christians, besides the large chapels attached to the 
circular hall, respectively belonging to the Roman Catholics, the Armenians, 
and the Greeks. 

These different sects of Chrisiians, who are here such near neigl.bours, are, 
it appears, at the time appointed for the ce'ebration of all the great Christian 
festivals, animated with the bitterest spirit of animosity and hatred towards each 
other ; and the most forious contests often take place between them, in order 
to be the first to obtain possession of, and to perform their devotions at, the 
various svpposititious sacred places enclosed within these walls, Were it not 
for the Mussulman officers and watchmen, who are appointed to keep guard on 
the occasion, and tu repress the immoderate outbreaks of violence between the 
parties, there would, I am assured, be scarcely a festival without bloodsbed or 
slaughter. Since Ibrahim Pasba’s government, however, has been established 
in Jerusalem, the fierce enthusiasts have been kept in better order; but, pre- 
vious to that period, my cicerone tells me, the tug of war was carried on between 
them with brickbats and clubs in the most furious manner, and yet these 
wretched devotees pretend to take the gospel for their gu:dance and rule of 
life, and preach “ peace and gooodwill”’ among mankind 

At Easter the monks of the Latin convent perform the ceremony of the cru- 
cifixion, or rather the taking down from the cross. Ou Good Friday night they 
erect a cross upon the pretended Mount Calvary, having thereon a crucitied effi- 

v, large as life, besmeared with blood, and crown:d with a crown of thorns.— 

he ceremony commences by the approach of two worthy friars with claws and 
pincers, the one of whom personates Joseph of Arimathea, and the other Ni- 
codemus ; these worthy men set to work in the most concerned and sorrowful 
manner, and Jraw out the nails which attach the effigy to the cross. The pre- 
tended body is then taken out, asd, being flexible, is properly arranged aud 
rolled up in a large winding sheet. It is then borne by the monks, accompanied 
by a crowd of admiring spectators, to the ‘‘ stone of unction’’ before described, 
and there it is anointed * with a mixture of myrrh and aloes,” after the descrip- 
tion given in the New Testament of the anointing of the body of our Saviour.— 
They then, carrying their effigy to ‘‘ the holy sepulchre,” bury it, and shut up 
the door until Easter morning, when they resort with great pomp to the piace ; 
and the monks having previously carried off the pretended body, * the holy se 
pulchre”’ is found empty, and they then rejoice and sing hymns, as if there had 
been a real resurrection ! ! 

The disciples of the Greek church, the great rival sect of the Roman Catho- 
lics in this part of the world, celebrate after their fashion the anniversa y of the 
resurrection in the midst of riot, blasphemy, and the most infamous mockery. — 
They likewise carry a pretended dead body round “ the holy sepulchre,”’ which 
is accompanied by a most disorderly and riotous mob, and they concoct a mira- 
culous fire called ‘the Greek holy fire,” which is made by the contrivance of 
the Greek priests to burst out of one of the windows of ‘the holy sepulchre.” 
This holy tire, it is alleged, descends from heaven annually in commemoration 
of ‘the fire of the Lord,” which ‘ fell and consumed the burnt sacrifice, and 
the wood, and the stone, and the dust,” at the prayer of Elijah the pro- 
phet. ‘The superstitious and deluded crowd rushes with vast tumult and in 
strange disorder to the sacred flame, and the wild enthusiasts light thereat 
torches and candles. 

Maundrell, alluding to these pernicious and absurd mummeries, remarks that 
the Greek and Armenian pilgrims pin their faith upon them, and make their pil- 
grimages chiefly on their account, “ and it is the deplorable unhappiness of the 
priests, that having acted the cheat so long already, they are forced now to 
stand to it, for fear of endangering the apostasy of their people.” 

After sauntering for some time round the large circular hall, listening to the 
description given by my cicerone of all these different absurdities, I crossed 
over to the Greek church, which is decorated in a far more gorgeous and mag- 
nificent manner than the church belonging to the Catholics. I[t is lofty and 
spacious, aud is surmounted by a large cupola; the walls are covered with pic- 
tures, deeply set in screens of beautifully carved wood, richly gilded and adorned. 
The church is also extremely rich in altars, silver lamps, and other decorations, 
and in the centre of it a globe has been set up by the Greeks, which, they 
gravely assure us, marks the exact centre of the world! 

— 


ST, JAMES’s PARK. 

[From an article entitled “ Lungs of London,” or the Parks, in Blackwood's 

Magazine. ] 

hen I enter this Park, my notions of government, let me tell vou, become 
highly monarchical. I touch my hat tothe memory of our kings who devised 
and confirmed to us these places of harmless recreation, and am more and more 
established in my contempt for your close- fisted, shabby, commercial republicans, 
who, if they got their greasy paws upon this place once again, would cut down 
the timber, (as they did before,) steal the ducks, and sell the grounds by auc- 
tien. Brother Jonathan, when he takes a stroll this way, forgets, for at least 
five minutes, to boast his ‘‘free and independent” citizenship, and begins to 
think that kings and queens, after all, are not quite so black as they are painted! 
For this Park and the pleasures it affords us we are indebted to our monarchs— 
let us enjoy their munificent gift and be thankful. Let us remember that the 
citizens have never planted a shrub for our recreation—that they have never set 
apart an acre of their corporation lands to give us, our wives, and our children, 
a mouthful of fresh air; let us never forget that they have shut up the novle 
Thames, 

“ Deep and yet clear—though gentle yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage—without o’erflowing full ;” 

for the mere lucre of gain, although the sight of it, the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men know in their hearts, is light to a Londoner’s eves, and music to his ears 
Let us never forget that the legislature treated Mr. Buckingham’s bill for the 
establishment of public walks near great towns with almost silent contempt ; 
and although they pass I know not how many enclosure bills every session, it 
was not without much unseemly debate that they were prevailed upon to grant 
for the recreation of the commoners, thus dispossessed without compensation of 
their immemorial inheritance, as much of the land to be enclosed as you could 
whip acatin. Then, again, asto private individuals, as little or less, if less 
were possible, is to be expected from them ;—an attempt is fresh within our re- 
collection of the lord of the manor of Hampstead to enclose the heath, which, 
owing to the vigilance of an honest independent member of Parliament, was 
crushed in the bad. Primrose Hill, too, was marked out for enclosure by some 
of the joint-stock ‘sack-em-up’’ companies, for the purpose of being convert- 
ed into a second-hand coffin manufactory, or something of that sort ;—this 
scheine went tu the right-about, and a man may still forget his cares and trou- 
bles, as well as bring cote a week’s stock of unbought health, from a morning 
or an evening stroll, to dear delightful rural Primrose Hill. No thanks, how- 
ever, to lord mayors, aldermen, or c'tizens, for this—no thanks to either House 
of Parliament—no thanks to lords of manors, who would enclose the sun of 
heaven himself, if they could let out his rays at so much a-year; such is the 
selfish love of lucre—natural, I had almost said to man, in an artificial state of 
society like ours, at least a second nature, which makes his interest the grand 
—_—ae breeches pocket the temple of lis worship, and the money within 
it his god - 

If there were no more solid reason than that monarchs might be enabled to 
be munificent for maintaining the monarchy in splendour, with me, that reason 
only would be reason enough. 

St. James's Park, sir—let us step aside into this shady walk, if you please— 
was formerly part and parcel of the Abbey lands of St. Peter’s, Westminster, 
and wes resumed with others in the reign of King Keory VIII. 

“His Majesty (Henry VIII.) also enclosed the park, which was subservient 
to the amusement of this (St. James’s Palace) and the neighbouring palace of 
Whitehall. Charles IT. was particularly fond of it, planted the avenues, made 
the canal and the aviary, adjacent to the Bird Cage Walk, which took its name 
from the cages which were hung in the trees. ‘Charles,’ s»ys Colley Cibber, 
in the dpology for his life, ‘ was often seen here amidst the crowds of spectators, 
feeding his dueks, playing with his dogs, and passing his idle moments in affa- 

ility, evento the meanest of his subjects, which made him to be admired by 
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the common people, so fascinating in the great are she habits of condescen- 
sion.’ ”’* 

In another account of the metropolis, ostensibly written originally in Arabic, 
by Ali Mahomet Hadji, physician to his Excellency Cossim Hojah, late envoy 
from the government of Tripoli to this Court, but in reality supposed to be the 
production of Grub Street, we are entertained with the following : 

“At the west end of this city, near to one of the royal houses (St. James’s 
Palace), is a park—being a large extent of ground, with walks set with trees 
around it, and acanal in the middle also edged with trees, where, in the hot 
seasons, his Excellency’s servants frequently diverted themselves with seeing 
the ducks swim. Its great beauty consists in its being, as it were, the country 
in the city; for alate nobleman, who had a seat near it, and being a man of a 
poetical genius, had this elegant couplet or distitch composed ¢u a stone, and 
placed over his portal, viz :— 

‘’Tis my delight 'o be 
In the town—and the countrie !’ 





“This is the place where people go to get rid of the dust, confusion, and 
noise of the city, and where the ladies, in fine weather, display their ornaments 
and charms, as well as their signals for intriguing. There are seats placed at 
convenient distances for refreshing the wearied joints of reduced officers, dis- 
appointed courtiers, and broken tradesmen ; and those, whose fortunes as well 
as their linen are generally reversed, sit promiscuously together, debating en 
the fate of princes and nations, as pertinently as though they were the imme- 
diate ministers and agents of ail the powers in Europe, although, unhappy 
wretches, not one in nineteen of them knows where to procure 4 meal's meat. 
Yet, by their constant attendance on these seats, they are called Benchers of 
the Park, sitting with as much state and solemnity as those of the Inns of 
Court do at their halls in Commons!” i 

The anonymous author of A Trip through the Town; or, a Humorous View 
of Men and Things, gives the following amusing account of the Park of St. 
James’s as it was :— 

“For the benefit of this part of the metropolis, which includes the beau 
monde, the King has given liberty to all idle people to walk in St. James’s 
Park. Here is the Mall, famous for being the rendezvous of the gay and gal- 
lant, who assemble here to see and be seen, to censure and be ceusured—the 
ladies to show their fine clothes, and the productions of the toile-—the men to 
show their toupees, observe all the beauties, and fix upon some favourite to 
toast that evening at the tavern. Every one bere is curious in examining those 
who pass them, and are very nice and very malicious. Jn ths place of genera! 
concourse, people often join into the company of those whom they either deride 
or hate: for company is not sought here for the sake of conversation, but per- 
sons couple together to get a little confidence, and embolden themselves against 
the general reflections of the place. They talk continually, no matter of what, 
for they talk only to be taken notice of by those who pass by them; for which 
reason they raise their voices for them who know them, not to pss without a 
bow en passant. At this place ladies walk four or five miles in a morning, 
with all the alacrity imaginable, who at home think it an insupportable fatigue 
to journey from one end of their chamber to another. fd be 

“‘T have seen a beau stand reconnoitring the Mall, divided within himself in 
as many minds asa lady in a lace chamber, to think which set of company he 
shall annex himself to; and, to avoid the fatal consequences of making a false 
step, use as much caution asa prudent parent wold do in the matrimonial dis- 
position of a daughter. An excaping eye has often passed over a gentleman 
usher, when a groom of the bedchamber has been diligen'ly pur-ued from one 
end of the Park tothe other. A plain Irish lord shall be able to lead half a 
dozen laced cvats up and down, like so many beagles in a string; and I have 
ere now seen him as much neglected as an honest poor family in distress, upor 
the sight of a riband, though ’tis surprising to think what an attractive quality 
every riband, according to its colour, hath inthisjlace. 

“I once happened to fall into a file of very fine fellows in this plece, and re- 
member that, when we began our march, we reckored one French suit, though 
something sullied, three pair of clock stockings, one suit of Paduasoy, twe em- 
broidered waistcoats, the one a litt'e tarnished, and two pair of velvet breeches 
We made a most formidable show, carrying the whole breadth of the Mall, and 
sweeping all before us. We thought ourselves at least capable of acting on the 
defensive ; but, by that we had got opposite to Godolphin House, we were con- 
vinced of our error, for here a puppy, in a French suit, pulling out a most ex- 
‘ravagantly rich snuff-box, no less than three deserted at once, and went over tt 
the enemy. As one misfor.une seldom comes alone, a modern gold-headed 
cane, in the hands of a gamester, deprived us of two more of our company ; 
so that, all ona sudden, our corps was dwindled away, like the South Sea pro- 





ject, and began to look as thin as a House of Parliamenton a thirtieth of Janu- 
ary sermon, or as an independent company of foot! 

‘In this plight the remains of us stood staring upon each other as stupidly 
as the coun'ry people do when they go to view the royal apartments at Hatop- 
ton Court, not knowing whether it was best to advance or retreat ; fortunately 
for us, inthis dilemma we enlisted one of the most beautiful sword-knots that 
ever came into the kingdom; we could perceive recruits coming to us from 
every quarter, and, inless than seven minutes, got ourselves into s/atu quo 
Several revolutions of this kind happened to us in the space of about two hours, 
till at last I was left only with a little strutting fellow, whe called himself se- 
cre'ary to a foreign mission, and him I got rid of by his fixing his eye upon a 
periwig that appeared to be made about a month later than mie was.” 

There exists now-a-days no parallel tu this lively picture of the beau monde 
of akundred years ago taking the air in St. James's Park—the fashionable 
world has receded westward; and, instead of promenading the Mall of St. 
James’s Park, now exhibits itself in carriages and on horseback within the ma 

ic circle of the ride, and adown the long perspective of the once celebrated 
totten Row. 

St. James's of late years has become bourgeois—it is now emphatically the 
park of the a 

To King William and Qveen Mary the public is indebted for the privilege of 
entering this Park by Spring Garden Gate, as well as 'o several considerable 
improvements in the enclosure itself. But we will forthe present suspend our 
historical inquiries, and, as we are here, take a look at St. James’s Park as itis. 

This seat, on the southern bank of the canal, nearly midway between the 
eastern and western extremities of the Park, affords one of the best points of 
view, embracing the whole extent of the enclosure, from the parade at one end 
to the esplanade at the other, How boldly and well the Horse-Guards fil's up 
the view to our right! There it stands—a plain, honest. erect, downright mil- 
itary structure, on parade, as straight and as stiff as one of its own sentinels on 
duty. Itis not, certainly, a handsome building, but it has the look of being 
adapted to the business transacted within it ; and if it does not please the eye, 
assuredly does not disgust it, like its ginger-bread friend on the opposite side. 
Behind the Horse-Guards we can just see the tewering dome of St. Paul’s— 
northward, the light and elegant spire of St. Martin's is visible over the Admi- 
ralty-—and near it arises, in high contrast, the mustard-pot of the National Gal- 
lery—the pepper-boxes not being im this point of view visible. More to the 
westward, we have Carlton House Terrace, with the column erected to the 
memory of the late Duke of York—the dense foliage of the trees inthe Mall 
shuts out the Palace of St. James’s, the residence of the Queen Dowager, and 
the magnificent mansion of the Duke of Sutherland, from our view. 

The vista to our left is terminated by Buckingham Palace. 

The canal, you will observe, although somewhat diversified in outline, still 
retains, in shape, the memory of what it was, and is little more at present, than 
a canal ornamented in some degree. From the esplanade facing the palace, 
looking down the whole length of the canal, is one of the best points of view 
in this Park, embracing the Horse-Guards, the State Paper Office, Lady Do- 
ver’s house. Behind these, the Banqueting-House is partly visible; from 
hence, also, we have a favourable view of the grounds, which are not unpleas- 
ingly laid out, considering that the artist was the afore-mentioned royal archi- 
itect, Mistaire Hash, or Nash, of ginger-bread celebrity. The gardens are 
not badly designed, although the late capability, Brown, could have done them 
vastly better—this Park being precisely the field for his wondrous creative 
faculty. Passing in front of the so-called Triumphal Arch, which seems in- 
tended to exhibit the dingy, dark, discoloured palace in the rear to the greatest 
disadvantage, we have a view down the long umbrageous vista of the Mall: 
and here let us repose ourselves upon one of these seats—the resting places 
of the destitute in London. Upon these seats the unemployed artisan, the 
dismissed clerk, and the footman out of place, may be seen sleeping away the 
idle hours in forgetfulness of their misfortunes. Here the “ swell cove out of 
luck,’’ whose seedy habiliments exclude him from the penetralia of the enclo- 
sure, lounges, languidly, cocking his worn-out gossamer on one side of his head 
with a jaunty air, and affectedly tapping his vamped-up boot with a pinchbeck- 
headed cane ; here supernumerary penny-a-liners take the air, until Providence 
sends, of his goodness, some more substantial beverage; here, disappointed 
magazine-writers retire to read again their rejected article, and curse the stupid 
editor who would not see its merit; here, Steele contrived to extract the mat- 
ter of many a future Tattler, from the contemplation of his fellows in misfor- 
tune; and here, too, poor amiable Goldsmith, when without a dinner or the 
means of procuring one, used to take a turn, and ‘“‘ mend his appetite by a 
walk in the Park.” 

That poor young fellow in the fustian shooting-jacket and leggins, asleep on 
the further extremity of our bench, is a countryman who came to London for 
work and cannot get it. His money is done, and it is more than probable he 
has not tasted food to-day : to-morrow he will go over into Westminster and en- 
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list for a soldier. You see a poor girl on the opposite bench—one of that class 
as truly as pathetically called unfortunate—she is, you observe, in tatters, and 
the paint has been washed off her cheeks with tears. She is an unfortunate 
among unfortunates. Where is her professional swagger now '—where her in- 
viting leer and flippant toss of the head !—where the tawdry finery purchased 
with the wages of her shame ? The roseate hue of healih has long faded from 
her cheek. and the expression of that once happy face is now the expression of 
rooted and inextricable sorrow. Perhaps her thoughts have turned to ker coun- 
try friends and her rural home—to that home, her desertion of which, it may be 
has brought the grey hairs of her parents with sorrow to the grave—she is hun- 
gry, too; for I am long enough acquainted, with this place ‘to distinguish the 
physiognomy of hunger. What does she say !—halfa penny roll has been her 
food since this time yesterday ! ; ‘ 

Gracious eternal God? could the seducers of female innocence come hither 
and behold their triumph in a spectacle like this! would they not hide their 
guilty and guilt-creating heads from the lightning, and hear, in every thunder- 
peal, the judgment of an avenging God? . 

Humane and gentle reader, when you come this way, let the poor unfortu- 
nate have a shilling. ‘The air will do you good, the exercise will do you good 
and the charity will do you good. You will not, believe me, dine less heartily fo 
having contributed a mite to the poor victim of profligacy, who without your 
timely assistance, had not dined at all. ‘ ; 

We are now on the parade : but there is nothing here save a parcel of loun- 
ging life-guardsmen, and a dozen or so of recruiting sergeants. The hour of 
guard mounting (ten o’clock in the morning) is long past, and “all the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” has marched back peacefully to its 
barracks on the other side of the Park.— To be resumed next week. : 





LAWS OF STORMS. 


From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

Meteorological Sketches. By an Observer,( W. C. Redfie'd, Esq. of New York) 
Prepared for the 13th edition of the American Coast Pilot. American 
Journal of Science, No. 1. Vol. XXXIII. 

Mr. Redfield, in reply to Mr. Espy, on the Whirlwind Character of certain 
Storms. From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

WE venture, with all respect to our readers, to offer ourselves as one of the 
aides-de-camp or professional friends in this inquiry—not so much, however, to 
save them the trouble of reference to the works in question, as to guide their 
investigations by directing their attent‘on to the most important facts of the 
subject. We have seen a few gales of wind in our time; and though it has 
never fallen to our lot to encounter a real hurricane, we have often studied their 
history on those lands and seas over which they sweep with irresistible fierce- 
ness, that seems to defy alike the skillof the engineer on shore, end the seaman 
afloat. We have always believed from the surprising uniformity in their action, 
that the laws which regulated their formidable movements wou!d one day be 
brought to light ; and that then the hurricane, like an enemy whose movements 
we have discovered, might be more successfully coped with 

Colonel Reid lays no claim to originality in this discovery of the Law of 
Storms,* which belongs, in part, to Franklin ;—who clearly showed that gales 
of wind are progressive in a direction independent of that of the wind blowing in 
them ;— in part to Culonel Capper, who suggested that they are vortices ;—but 
essentially to Mr. Redfield of New York, who was the first person, Colonel 
Reid says, that gave any just potion of the nature of hurricanes. It is due to 
Mr. Redfield to mention that, until Colonel Reid informed him of Colonel Cap- 
per's having previously suggested the rotary theory of storms, he was quite 
igrorant of the fact. This we can positively assert. Various other authorities 
have assisted more or less in this inquiryt—but it is not our present purpose to 
go intoa his'ory of the subject, still less to enter into the controversies to which 
it has given rise; but rather to lay before our readers with all impartiality the 
present state of our know!ledge of the facts, so far as they seem to bear on the 
purposes of navigation. This we do, in the confideut expectation that the at- 
tention of our foreign readers, especially those who inhabit the shores of the 

taltic, the western coast of Norway, the Mediterranean, and the Black Sea, may 

be induced to co-operate in this important investigation ; by collecting such a 

a series of facts as may tend either to establish the theory first practically de- 

veloped by Mr. Redfield, and so ably generalized and all but demonstrated by 

Colonel Reid ; or else to substitute some other in its place, no less available in 

the practice of navigation and seamanship. 

It may not be unnecessary, before going further, to say a word or two in ex- 
planation of the two technical terms we have just used, and which to most 
persons, we suspect, convey but vague ideas of essential distir ction: but which 
distinction it is very important to keep in view when we wish either to under- 
stand and relish these researches as a matter of scientific cvriesity, or to apply 
our knowledge of the law of storms to practice at sea. 

Navigation is the art of condueting a ship; first across the seas from port to 
port, by knowing the route which may be followed with the most advantage ; 
and next, by ascertaining at any given moment in what part of that route the 
ship may be, or how far out of it she may have been carried by currents or 
winds, or the treacherous agency of magnetic deviation. Seamanship on the 
oth rhand, so far as it relates to the progress of the voyage, consists in knowing 
shat sail the ship is capab'e of carrying; how she is to be steered in fine wea- 
ther; at what angle with the wind and sea she isto be placed in tempests; and 
generally, how she is to be trained and trimmed that she may make the most 
way with a fair wind; lose Jeast when it is adverse: be exposed to the smallest 
quantity of wear and tear, or more serious hazard, in bad weather; and finally, 
that she may be placed, when the circumstances again become favourable, in 
such a position as to prosecute the voyage with advantage. 

For want of these two kinds of knowledge many a goodly ship has gone to 
the hottom—many a voyage has been bavlked altogether—while innumerable 
others have been protracted to twice or thrice their proper duration, to the seri- 
ous loss of the owners, the health of the crew, and often to the ruin of the ship, 
by the needless straining to which she has been exposed. 

It is very true, that old sailors, especially if their business leads them to tra- 
verse asain and again the same districts of the ocean, do acquire an instinctive 
sense of the right thing to do, even under the fiery trial of a hurricane ; but by 
far the greater number of sailors, however experienced, have hitherto been left 
very much at a loss on these occasions. Of the truth of this an inspection of 
the numerous log-books brought together bv the industry of Colonel Reid will 
afford ample proof. Nor is the remark confined to the merchant service, but 
includes in many cases the most highly educated end experienced officers in the 
navy. It is easy to perceive indeed, that talents, and the longer or shorter 
exercise of those habits of resource which the naval profession above all others 
has a tendency to teach, make a vast difference in the manner in which differ- 
ent ships are handled under similar circumstances of danger and difficulty. 
But nothing is more certain, as every observant officer must have felt, than the 
practical advantage which results from an acquaintance with the theory of the 
phenomena they have to desl with; since it enables them to form a business- 
like generalization of the laws of the winds, currents, and so forth, which they 
must meet in traversing the ocean. 

Of all the difficulties that seamen have to encounter there is perhaps none 
which has more frequently baffled their skill or perplexed their science, than 
the hurricanes of the West Indies and the coast of America, and those of the 
Mauritius. As it happens also unfortunately. that these districts form parts of 
the most frequented routes of the ships of all nations, not a se*son passes in 
which we do not hear of vast losses of life and property, both on board ships and 
on shore. So that it becomes a question of great practical importance to ascer- 
tain the laws by which these furious tempests are governed ; for until this he 
done it is but vain to hope that they can be successfully coped with. Indeed 
we may easily discover from inspecting the log-books in Colonel Reid's volume, 
that in many instances ships have been led into destruction by some of the ablest 
and most experienced hands, from their acting quite 1D the dark as tothe move- 
ments of the elements around them; while, had thay been in possession of the 
facts here recorded and of the generalizations based upon them, they might have 
saved their vessels. , 

It must not be supposed, however, that the law of these great storms is as yet 
fully determined ; on the contrary, the chief object of Mr. Redfield’s publica- 
tions, and of Colonel Reid’s, is to show the incomplete state of our knowledge 
of the facts upon which alone any safe and practical theory can be built. These 
gentlemen have, with great industry and public spirit, devoted themselves to 
the collection and arrangement of an immense mass of details ; and their infer- 
ences from these facts are drawn with so much ingenuity, that we are sure the 
science of navigation will immediately feel the benefit of the dispersion of Colo- 
nel Reid’s book. This we rejoice to hear has met with the encouragement ot 
the Admiralty, the Trinity House, and various other influential public boards, 
and has been sent, officially, to the Governors of all our Colonies 

We are most anxiovs to contribute our share in this important research, 
which is not merely national but universal; and of high interest to every 
conntry possessing either ships, colonies. orcommerce. An inspection of Col. 
Reid’s work, in which is condensed and arranged all that is known up to this 
eds ; 1e Law of Storms, b ns of Facts, arranged according 
so en ere wo eeT ace to point out S Grane ter ate Winds, with a view to 
practical use in Navigation. By Lieut.-Col. Reid, of the Royal Engineers. London 
i ef Berlin, whose ingenious speculation—for it is no more—has the following 
remarkable passage in one of his papers: ‘‘ Hence,” says he, “1 ascertained, that in this 
country at least (Prussia).al! winds are great whirlwinds—(I have seen rotations of from 
one to twenty days): that the rotation within this whirl moves on an average aiways in 
the same direction” Dove’s Outlines of a General Theory of the Winds, translated in 
| the 67th and 68th Numbers of the L. & E: Ph. Mag. for September and October, 1837. 
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ill show the value of accumulating new facts ; observed, not for the 
ae eaae ot substantiating this or that hypothesis, but with a view to elucidating 
On actual laws that govern the winds ; and they, we may be well assured, are 


as precise and uniform as those which regulate the other phenomena of nature. — 


ith the belp of the rotatory and progressive theory which we shall presently 
pg it is slens that observations may be made with much greater advantage 
than heretofore, even should that theory not turn out to be the correct one. 
Observers will now be taught how, ar 
anxiously hope that the diffusion of this notice of the subject, on he continent 
as well as in this country, ] ; 
such a series of general rules as may be available by practical men in all cli- 
mates. 
of actual observations, patiently examined and reasoned upon, at fuli 
in the closet of such men as Redfield and Reid; t 
py seamen in their times of greatest danger and difficulty. 
“We have already mentioned that the nature of a hurricane, i 
all great storms, was first suggested, as we believe, by Colonel Capper, 
says— ; 
It would not, perhaps, be a matter of great d.fficulty to ascerta‘n the situa- 
tion of a ship in a whirlwind, by observing the strength and changes of the 
wind. If the changes are sudden and the wind violent, in all probability the 
ship must be near the centre of the vortex of the whirlwind ; whereas if the 
wind blows a great length of time from the same point, and the changes are 
gradual, it may reasonably be supposed the ship isnear the extremity of it. 
This hint has been at last acted on and fullowed out with great success by 


leisure, 


who 


Mr. Redfield, who, from living in the United States, had the best means of 


that, after exerting their worst violence among 


studying those great hurricanes 
west : along which they often 


the west islands, vis't the shores of the United States, 


sweep with great force. This able philosopher bas accordingly availed himself 


of his position with singular address, and Colonel Reid is not slow to acknow- 
ledge the extent of his ooligations to his trans-atlantic fellow labourer. 

Franklin, as we have said, was aware that wha’ he called no:th-east storms, 
—or those storms in which the wiud blew from the north east point of the com- 
pass, came in reality from the south-west ; that is to say, they were first fel: in 
those parts of the country which lay to the southward and westward of his po- 
sition—beginning in Florida, then striking the state of Georgia, and so on to 
the Carolinas, Virginia, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, and finally Mas- 
sachusetts, which state contains Boston. New as this town, where Franklin 
resided, lies at the weathermost point of the tract of these gales, it became an 
interesting question to determine how they came from the leeward : but his ex- 
planation, though ingenious, is certainly not near so satisfactory as the present 
theory Franklin’s idea was, that from some cause a partial vacuum was form- 
ed in the south-west, near the point where the gale was first felt, and the adja- 
cent winds rushing in tu supply the vacant space, caused the north eastern gale ; 
farther, that as the place of this air was also to be supplied, another and ano- 
ther portion was called into action, beginning from the south west and proceed- 
ing to the north-east.* The doctrine held by Mr. Redfield, and we think sub- 
stantiated by the facts brought together by him and by Col. Reid is, that a hur- 
ricane or great gale is simply a whirlwind, revolving (at least in the northern 
hemisphere) in a direction contrary to that of the hands of a watch; or frem 
right to left, supposing yourself in its centre ; and that, at the same time, the 
centre of this vortex is advancing in a line at one time nearly straight, and at 
another considerably curved, but always at a rate of progression which is very 
slew compared to that of the wind circulating round this centre. 

It will greatly assist the reader of Colunel Reid’s book to construct a figure 
like the following, of concentric circles on a card, and hold it in his hand or lay 
it on the maps at the end of the book. We know indeed by experience that it 


is not easy to follow the Colonel’s explanations without the help of sucha guide, | 


but that by its means the whole is perfectly simplified. 








N. B. The letters and the arrows show the direction from which the wind is 
blowing. 

An inspection of this figure will show that if such be a representation of the 
manner in which the wind revolves round a centre, which we have ample reason 
to suppose that it does in the northern hemisphcre, the following circumstances 
may be expected. On the northern part of all the circles, great and little, the 
wind will be found to blow from the east, while on the south part of the same 
circles it will be blowing from the west ; on the right or eastern hand the wind 
will be from the south, and on the left or western side from the north. At the 
intermediate points the wind will be found to vary between these points. Thus 
half way between the eastern and northern sides of the circles the wind will 
be found to blow from the south-east, and so on. 

It may be proper to mention that, so far as authentic observations have yet 
been compared together, this rotary law (that is, from right to left, or contrary 
to the motion of the hands of a watch) belongs to all hurricanes and other great 
storms in the northern hemisphere; while similar observations tend to show 
that the storms of the southern hemisphere revolve in the opposite direction. 
In order to avoid confusion, however, we shall confine ourselves to the storms on 
the northern side of the equator; and this being borne in mind, we shall proceed 
to explain by means of a diagram, what would take place if a rotary storm, ad- 


— in a north-western direction, were to strike four ships differently situa- 
ted. 
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The wind would not veer much, as Vo'onel Reid remarks, while the hurri- 
cane was passing over A, the ship which lay most to the eastward. It would 
a a her at about east by soi.th andleave off at south byeast. The 
= Ip, B, would be plunged deeper into the hurricane. With her the gale 
= | enmpronee ati = by north, then it would veer to east, next to south- 
- >. — » and on leaving her it would blow from south by west. The 
pos Fane wh yur to be placed directly in the path of the hurricane’s 
ee > oe e ge e at north-east ; and this direction would be continued 
yo sen y “wr ion, ut probably with unceasing violence till the centre of 
, urricane had nearly reached her, when she would experience a short calm ; 
a wt Na the wind would blow again with great violence from the opposite or 
south-western quarter, without variation in direction but probably with gradually 
diminishing violence, till it left her altogether. The fourth ship, D, would get 
the gale first at north-east by north, then north north-east, next north by cute 





* Franklin's words are, ‘“‘ Thus to 
tion of the air in or near the g 
by the next more northern, cooler, and therefore dense 
current is formed, to which our coast and inland mountai 
This theory falls to pieces under a ver ; 
ected in the United States, 


Produce a north-east storm 


suppose some rarefac- 
ulph of Mexico, the air rising thenc PP , 


e has its place supplied 
rand heavier air; a successive 
> glict ns give a north-east direction.” 
y sight examination of Mr, Redtield’s facts col 


and what, to note and to record ; and we 
will essentially contribute to the establishment of 
This result can be accomplished only by the collection of a great mass 
to be afterwards made use of 


and probably of 


*| wind veers aft, as it is called, or by the stern, this danger is avoided; and a 
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then north, north by west, and north-west in succession ; after which it would 
veer to west north west, west, west south-west, and lastly to about south-west 
by west on quitting the gale. 

With this example steadily kept in the mind, and a card of the description 
we have recommended at p. 4. always ready to lay on the maps as the reader 
prefers them, or to hold in his hand while consu!ting the log-books from which 
Colonel Reid gives the most copious ex:racts, we are convinced that the whole 
of the documentary part of the work may be understood, and the proper degree 
of weight be giveu to the evidence brougnt forward. It must be recollected 
that when the question regards phenomena in the southern hemisphere, the ro- 
tatory motion of storms is in the direction of the hands of a watch, or from left 
to right. We fear it would be altogether hopeless to give any just notion of 
the degree of conviction with which the evidence of Colouei Reid's witnesses 
impresses our minds, un'ess we could give not merely the words of their testi- 
mony, but also (which is quite out of our power) the beautifuliy executed and | 
satisfactory charts, by which not only the work is embeliished, but the who’e 
argument illustrated in the clearest manner. We may describe, however, what 
_is the nature of this evidence. It consists of a great number of records, simul- 

taneously but independently inade, of the direction of the wind and the state of 
the weather, at a great variety of places, during the period that a storm has 
been sweeping over given districts whether at sea or on land, or both. It will 
be evident from these data that, if the rotatory theory be true, and instead of 
one gale uniform in direction sweeping over the district in question, a whirlwind 
more or less limited in diameter be carried along a given course, that then the 
winds adjacent to that course will vary in succession through every point of the 
compass. 
| At first sight this might appear merely a matter of scientific curiosity ; but it 
| is to be considered that if the captain of a ship be informed of the exact part of 
the storm in which he is involved, and be in possession of the laws which regu 
| late its direction and its degrees of violence, he may be able to shape such a 
| course as either to escape frem the vortex altogether, or to separate himself as 
far as he can from those divisions of it where the wind blows with the greatest 
| force. Even supposing, which is but a common case, that the fury of the sterm 
| is too great to admit of any sail being carried at all, or any headway being made. 
| still it may in most instances be in the power of the commander to place his 
ship on the tack he pleases; and this alone, under certain circumstances, may 
| often be the means of saving a ship from foundering. 

We are not afraid of being found too technical to be understood when we say 
that if a ship is lying to, even under bare poles, it is of considerable consequence 
to her safety to know whether the wind is likely to veer forward or to veer aft. 
If it veer or shift aft, that is, come more and more fair, or towards the stern, 
the ship ‘comes up” as it is called, and no greater harm is done than her 

plunging into the head sea which the previous wind had knocked up. Butif the 
wind shifts forward, or in sea language ‘breaks her off,” she is apt, if the shift 
| of wind is sudden, to be taken aback, and in certain cases is forced stern fore- 
| most amongst the waves, and so sent to the bottom before means can be taken 
to ‘* pay her off.” 

This, we think, will be quite enough to show the great importance to seamen 
| of their being made aware of the ‘* Law of Storms ;” and we consider that the 

naval profession, military as well as mercantile, all over the world, are in the 

highest degree indeb ed to Colonel Reid for having gone into this branch of the 

subject with a technical precision, truly remarkable in a person not bred to the 
| sea, and a clearness which no one at all interested in the subject, and on the 
| spot where the danger arises, can possibly mistake. 
Colonel Reii winds up his book by a notice, entitled “‘ Rule for laying ships 
| to in a hurricane ;” and since, practically speaking, this is perhaps the most 
important point of the whole discussion, we shall give his directions in his own 
words, which no seaman cou'd improve. 

‘** That tack,” says the Co'onel, ‘in which a ship should be laid to in a hur 
| ricane has been hitherto a problem to be solved ; and is one which seamen have 
| long considered important to have explained In these tempests, when a ves- 

sel 1s lying to, and the wind veers by the ship’s head, she is in danger of getting 
| stern way, even when no sail is set ; for in a hurricane, the wind’s force on the 
| masts and yards alone will produce this effect, should the wind veer ahead ; and 
| it is supposed that vessels have often foundered from this cause. When the 


| 
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ship then comes up to the wind, instead of having to break off from it. 

| ‘‘If great storms obey fixed laws, and the explanation given of them in this 

| work be the true one, then the rule for laying a ship to, follows like the corol- 
lary to a problem already solved. 

‘In order to define the two sides of a storm, that side will here be called 

| ‘the right hard semicircle’ which is on the right of the storm’s course, as we 

| look in the direction in which it is moving ; justas we speak of the right bank 





of a river. 
‘‘ The rule for laying a ship to will be, when in the right hand semicircle, to 
| heave-to on the starboard tack, and when in the left hand semicircle, on the 
| larboard tack, in both hemispheres. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








| 
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_ “ This figure is intended to represent one of the West India hurricanes mov- 
ing towards the north-west by north, in the direction of the spear drawn ob- 
liquely. The commander of a ship can ascertain what part of acircular storm 
| he is falling into by observing how the wind begins to veer. Thus in the pre- 
| ceding figore, the ship which falls into the right hand semicircle would receive 
the wind at first about east by north, but it would soon veer to east, as the storm 
| passed onwards. The ship which falls into the left hand semicircle, would at 
| first receive the wind at north-east, but with this latter ship, instead of veering 
towards the east, it would veer towards the north.”—p. 425. 
The Colonel might have added in further illustration of the practical use of 
these laws that, supposing either of the ships in the above figure to have had it 
| in their power to carry sail, instead of lying to, the one might have steered to 
| the north-east, and the other to the south-west, and thus have got beyond the 
| limits of the hurricane before they came abreast of the centre ; and here autho- 
| rities seem agreed in placing the most violeut gusts, and the most sudden and 
dangerous shifts of wind. 

It is not very easy at first to understand how the above rule, laid down by 
Col. Reid for lying to, will apply to the burricanes of the southern hemisphere 
which are known to devolve in the opposite direction. But this will be obvious 
by considering the following figure. 





y 





“In both these figures the black ships are on the proper tacks, the white, or 
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head. It will be seen that the black ships are always coming up, and the white 
ships always breaking off ; and that they are on opposite tacks on opposite sides 
of che circle. 

“Thus the Astrea, commanded by Sir C. Schomberg, was on the proper 
tack oa the 20th March, 1811, and an inspection of the log of that ship at p. 
236, will show how gradually sbe came up; but the Buccleugh on the 22d Ja- 
nuary, 1834, (pp. 152 and 158, and the figure on p 151,) having had the wind 
from E, S. E veering to south then to south south-west, thereby proving her 
to be on the right hand semicircle of a stor.1 moving southerly, was in the 
wrong position when laid to on the larboard tack. Had she been on the other 
tack, the wind veeing would have drawn ait; then, perhaps, she would not 
have been so long with her broadside in the trough of the sea, and with her lee 
waist full of water.”’-—p. 428. 

We make no apo'ogy for dwelling chiefly on these practical points, for we 
feel above all things anxious to show that such inquiries are really useful to 
seainen, and are not merely ingenious speculations. Our wish is to encourage 
observers on shore as well as afloat to take notice of the facts, and to record 
them carefully, under the impression that their labour will be useful'y bestowed 
in a navigation more certain and more safe ; and we would solicit the 
attention of navigators to these investigations fiom a conviction of the truth of 
what Colonel Reid so often urges ; namely, that if the wind in storms follows 
a fixed law, much advantage must be immediately gained by the knowledge of 
that law. 

We have already pointed out some of the advantages of knowing these laws, 
but we may advert to others. Colonel Reid shows that, in several cases, ships 
by not knowing what they were about, orra‘her by not knowing what the winds 
were about, actually kept company with hurricanes, as if such companionship 
were athing to be sought ! 

‘In following,” says he, ‘the tracks of s‘orms here detailed, we fird that 
the hurricane drawn on chart vi. passed over the island of Antigua in six hours ; 
yet the ship Judith-and-Esther, not far from that island, was twenty-four hours in 
that storm, for she ran alongit ; and many other instances of the same nature 
occur in this inquiry.”—p. 429. 

Ifthe reader wil: refer to the account of the fatal gale well known in the In- 
dian seas by the name of the Blenheim's Storm, in which that ship and the 
Java foundered, he will see at pages 241 and 243, that the Harrier brig scud- 
ded, that is put herself right before the wind throughout the whole gale, chang- 
ing her course as the wind veered. Thus she necessarily kept ia the hurricane, 
running round and round one of its circles, for three quarters of a revolution !— 
It is possible, nay, almost certain, that had she been aware of the laws which 
regulate storms, she migh readily have flanked out of it. It is not, howeves, 
in the guidance of ships in storms alone that these laws, if they are well found- 
ed, may be rendered available in the practice of navigation ; for they are highly 
serviceable in such weather as may be taken advantage of to advance the voy- 
age. A hurricane at sea is like a battle in a campaign; an important but an 
unfrequent occurrence, for which it is wise to be well prepared. But the gene- 
ral business of a voyage like that of a campaign, is to get along; and it is of as 
great importance to a nav gator to know where to look for a wind, as to know 
how to profit by it when he has found it. On a vovage to or from India, a skil- 
ful sailor, especially if he adds some touch of science to the rule-vf-thumb 
knowledge he has derived from experience. will be able ‘* to pick up a wind” 
during almost the whole of his track outand home. Let us hear what Colonel 
Reid says ov this subject 

“Tf one side of a storm be to a ship in her voyage a foul wind, the opposite 
side of the same storm would be a fair one. Thus within the tropics in the 
Indian Ocean, the left hand semicircle is a fair wind for ships in their voyage 
from India to the Cape of Good Hope, whilst the right hand side will assist 
the voyages of outward-bound ships. But,” adds the Colonel with his usual 
technical précision, ‘there is this important difference, that in the case of the 
ships coming from India to the Cape they would carry the fair wind with them ; 
whereas in the other semicircle, owing to the ships’ sailing in the contrary di- 
rection to the progression of the gale, they would have the benefit of it during 
a short time only. Thus if a hurricane coming from the eastwa'd were passing 
over the Mauritius, moving at the rate of ten miles an hour, and a ship sailing 
eastward were to fall into the side of the storm next the equater, (she would 
find the wind fair and blowing from the westward, but) the ship and storm would 
pass each other in halfthe time in which the hurricane would pass over the is- 
land since they would be travelling at the same rates, but in opposite direc- 
tions ’’—p. 429. 

He might have completed this illustration by saying, that if a ship coming 
from Ceylon or Java were to fall in with the storm at its southern border, or 
that farthest from the equator, she would have a fair wind from the eastward ; 
and if it were not too violent, she might scud before it so as to “‘improve the 
gale” during the whole range of its progression. 

We have already mentioned that, without referring to the charts in Mr. Red- 
field’s papers and Colonel Reid's book, and giving much more copious extracts 
from the log-books of the ships whose places are laid down on the charts than 
we have space for, we could afford no fair notion of the kind and degree of evi- 
dence which is brought forward in support of the rotatory and progressive mo- 
tion of storms. There is one case, however, which is more susceptible of 
description in words than the rest, and we shall mention it as an interesting 
sample of the theory. 

Before proceeding to this particular case (that of the Blanche frigate,) it is 
but fair to such of our readers as have not seen Coleone] Reid’s book, or fallen 
in with Mr. Redfield’s papers in the American Journals of Science, to state in 
general terms that in the months of August and September, which is the well 
known hurricave season of the West Indies, these furious tempests are found 
to begin somewhere between the latitudes of 10° and 20° north, and the longi- 
tudes of 55° and 60° west, in that district of the Atlantic lying immediately to 
the eastward of Barbadoes. The hurricanes would seem to be much more 
limited in their size at first than they become afterwards; as is evinced by 
their sometimes threading their way, as it were, amongst the windward islands, 
desolating some and leaving others unharmed and ina state of calm ; or if at 
sea, dismasting some ships of a fleet, while others at no great distance enjoy 
moderate breezes! The hurricane then proceeds on its course towards the 
west-northwest, and after visiting in succession Barbadoes, Martinique, Gauda- 
loupe, and the other islands of that cluster, falls upon Porto Rico, St. Domingo, 
Jamaica, and Cuba. Hereabouts it generally begins to bend its course more 
towards the north. In military language the hu ricane here obeys the order 
‘left shoulders forward!” or as sailors would say, ‘puts its helm a-port,” 
making furious havoc at Turk’s Island, and at Rum Key, and others of the 
Bahamas, a region especially exposed tothe fury of these tempes's. After this 
the gale, new greatly expanded in width, shepes a course nearly north; which, 
however, it continues but a short time before it recurves, or bends back into a 
north-eastern route ; and this it maintains along the shores of the United States 
till it passes New York, the Eastern States, and Nova Scotia, and is finally dis- 
sipated about the region of the Banks of Newfoundland. 


During this long march of about three thousand miles the hurricane advances 
at a very slow rate, say from ten to twenty miles an bour only ; or not more, 
and frequently not so much as, the ordinary velocity of the trade winds! When 
it is considered that the velocity of the wind in the hurricane itself often amounts 
to 80, 90, or 100 miles an hour, it is difficu!t if not impossible to aceount for 
the well known facts of the case upon any other supposition than that they are 
merely progressive whirlwinds. 

We shall now glance at the curious case of the Blanche frigate, Commodore 
Farquhar, which was off the north side of Cuba on the 12th of August, 1830. 
On the 15th she passed through the straits of Florida under the full influenee of 
the gulf stream, which carried her rapidly tothe northward. Here she was 
overtaken by a hurricane, which, having passed a little to the northward of Bar- 
badoes three days before, must have travelled at the rate of seventeen miles an 
hour in the direction of about north-west-by-west. The left or north-western 
side of the whirlwind appears to have struck the Blarche in the middle of the 
night, for the wind blew from the north-east. She was then on the starboard 
tack, but as the wind veered to the northward she fortunately wore ship about 
sunrise ; and placed herself on the larboard, or proper tack for a ship in the left 
hand semicircle of the storm. 

There she lay, plunging at a great rate, losing ber topmasts and other spars 
piece meal, springing her lower masts, splitting ber sails, and having men 
washed overboard ; im short, exposed to all the fury of the hurricane. ean- 
while ‘he storm having reached nearly its extreme western point, had recurved, 
and was proceeding slowly on its course to the north north west ; and thus the 
Blanche ‘being in the left half of the whirlwind) had the wind blowing suc- 
cessively from the north-east, north, north-west, and, finally, west and south- 
west, till at last the storm passed un and left her altogether. By dint of the 
south-west wind in the tail of the hurricane, and the favourable agency of the 
gulf stream, she made rapid progress to the north-eastward. On the 22d of 
August, however, she was overtaken by a fresh hurricane, which caine from the 
southward, after having swept past the Bahamasas usual. On this occasion 
however, the Blanche passed through the right hand semicircle of the storm, 
which is manifest from her having the wind first from the east-north east, then 
the east, veering so quickly to the south-east and south, as to indicate a near 
approximation to the centre of the whirlwind. And here, one of many appa- 
rently minute, but really important details is obtained by an inspection of the 








unshaded ships, being on the wrong ones. 
The second figure is intended to represent one of those hurricanes in south 
| latitude which pass near Mauritius, proceeding to the south eastward. The 
/ whirlwind is supposed to be passing over the vessels in the direction of the spear 


actual Jog-book. We allude to the circumstance of the foresail being set just 
at the time the wind had shifted from south-east to south; and when, had the 
commander been aware of the true theory of storms, he might have suspected 


that the lull in which he made sail as if the storm had passed, was only indica 
tive of his being close tothe central, or most dangerous district of the horri- 
cane. Accordingly, on reading alittle farther, we find that a heavy sea pre- 
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sently stove in the cabin deadlights; the reefed foresail was again hauled up, | 
the hurricane increased, and the forestaysail blew to pieces. 

On this occasion, too, the Blanche was on the starboard, or proper tack ; so 
that as the wind shifted from south-east to south, and so to south-west, she al- 
ways “came up” as the wind hauled round. What is highly curious in itself, 
and importent in confirmation of the rotatory theory in storms is the fact, that 
while the Blanche, at the distance of between three and four hundred miles 
from the coast of America, had the wind blowing from the south east, veering | 
to south west and west, it was ‘ every where a north-east storm along the whole 
range of the United States.”—Reid, p. 121. ‘This clear'y indicates that the 
centre of the whirlwind passed along at some distance from the shore, in a di- 
rection so nearly parallel to it, that only the north-western, or left hand division 
of the circle swept the different paris of the coast in succession; so that while 
totbe inhabitants of the “seaboard” of the United States this gale seemed 
merely anorth-eastern storm, it veered a'l round the compass to the Blaoche | 
and various other ships at some distance from the coast. For example, the | 
Britannia sailed from New York on the 16:h of August, and met the burricane 
on the 17th, when the wind was north-east, but it presently shifted to the east- 
north-east, and then to south-east. In like manner the ship Illinois was OVEr- 
taken on her way from New Orleans to Liverpool by this same hurricane. 

“Jt will be seen,” says Colonel Reid, “ that on the 15th August, 1830, the 
swell caused by this storm, then to the southward of this ship, reached the ves- 
sel; but as the Illinois had a fair wind and was assisted by the gulf stream, 
whilst the storm made a detour towards Uharleston and the coast of Georgia, 
she, for a day, outran the swell; but on the 17:h the storm overtook her, blow 
ing furiously from south, whilst at the same moment the wind fiom the north-east 
was unroofing the houses at New York !"—p. 14. 

This rotatory and progressive theory is gieatly strengthened by observing 
what takes place when the centre of a sturm, instead of passing at a distance 
from the coast, falls near it, or actually upon it. In this case, tne inhabitants 
of the “seaboard” towns experience exactly the same shifts of winds, or veer- 
ings, as a ship does, which, lise the Blanche, is p'unged into the heart of the 
hurricane. ‘The industrious, clear-sighted Redfield has accumulated a number 
of most interesting facts representing the second stormof August, (830, and 
as these have very properly been repriuted by Col Reid, (pages 18, 19, aud 20,) 
any one who pleases may trace its progress along the whole coast. 

We shall conclude this branch of the subject by extracting Mr. Redfield’s 
summary of the dimensions, the rate of progression, and the course followed 
by this remarkable storm, which be says ‘appears to bave passed over the 
whole route comprised in the f regoing sketch in about six days, or at an aver- 
age rate of about seventeen geographical miles per hour.”’ 

“ The duration of the most violent port.on of the storm, at the several points 
over which it passed may be stated at from seven to twelve hours. 

“The general width of the tract influenced in a greater or less degree by the 
gale on tue American coast, is estimated to have been from five to six hundred 
miles. ‘The width of the hurricane portion of the track, or severe part uf the 
gale, one hundred and fifty, to two hundred and fifty miles. Semidiameter of 
the hurricane poriion of the storm, seventy-five to one hundred and iwenty-five 
miles. 

‘* The rate of the storm's progress from the Island of St. Thomas to Provi- 
dence Island, Bahamas, (nearly the whole range of he West Indies) fifteen 
nautical miles an hour. From Providence to St. John’s in Florida, sixteen 
miles per hour. From S:. John's to Cape Hatteras, North Carolina, sixteen 
and a half miles per hour. From Cape Hatteras, to Nantucket, on the south- 
eastern coast of Massachu-etts, eighteen miles per hour. From Nantucket to 
Sable Island, off the south eastern coast of Nova Scotia, twenty miles per hour.” 
Reid, p. 20, cited from Kedfield. 

Besides the more recent hurricanes, five of which he traces in one year, 
(18387,) Colonel Reid gives a minute and mstructive account of the great storm 
of 1780, when, of Sir Peter Parker's squadron, the Thunderer, the Stirliog 
Castle, Scarborough, Barbados, Phoet ix, Deal Castle, Victor, and the Endea 
vour, were ali lost, and nearly the who'e of their crews perished! ‘Ihe Ber 
wick, Hector, Trident, Ruby, Bristol, Ulysses, and Pomona were dismaste4.— 
Of Sir George Rodney's squadrun, the Blanche, Andromeda, Laurel, Chame 
lion, and Beaver's prize were lost; and the Vengeance, Montagu, Ajax, Alc- 
mene, Egmont, Entymion, Albemarle, Venus, and Amazon, were dismasted or 
severely damaged.—p. 275 








In like manner he describes, in more or less detail, the storms of the southern 
hemisphere ; especially those which blow with such irresistible fury at and in 
the neighbourhood of the Isle of Frauce. The most remarkable of these is 
known by the name of the “Culloden’s Storm ;” and from the circumstance 
of its details having been fully examined into and reported upon by a court of 
inquiry composed of twelve East India Directors, much light is thrown upon 













mother, little girl; take meto your mother. Where is she Y ‘She’s in the 
field here, sir; we’ve been there all night, for mother had no money to get 
lodgings,’ replied the child, running with eagerness to open the gate, through 
which the gentleman having passed, she again ran on before him as fast as her 
litle legs could carry her towards a hay stack that stood near the hedge in a 
corner of the meadow. On reaching it she disappeared for a moment behind it, 
aud then again emerging, she exclaimed, ‘Mammy is not dead, sir, but she can- 


‘not speak tome! Oh, do save her, sir,—do save her, for the sake of little 


Hammy and me!’ ‘Poor child!’ said the genileman, dismounting from his 
horse, and throwing the reins over a broken fence that had once served as a pro- 
tection 10 the stack from cattle, he patted the neck of his proud steed, which 
seemed restless under such restraint. ‘Stand still, Gustavus!’ said he, and 
the animal immediately obeyed. ‘The girl eageily watched his movements, and 


\then, taking him by the hand, he suffered himse!f to be conducted to the back 


of the stack, where ascene presented itself that was well calculated to appal 
the generous sympathies of humanity, whilst it humbled the aspirings of mortal 
pride. On a wide space between the hedge and the stack, a female lay extend- 
ed upon a plaid cloak, with her head p llowed by some loose hay that had been 
collected for the purpose. She was emaciated in person, and the pallid hue of 
death upon her brow was unnaturally contrasied by the reddened flush of fever 
on the cheeks; her skin was delicately fair, and a single glance revealed that in 
brighter, happier times, she hed been one of Nature’s most lovely flowers. Her 
large blue eyes were glistening and bright, but it was ouly that glassy appear- 
ance which is frequently the precursor of dissolution; the thin white haods 
were clasped upon the breast : the gold wedding-ring mocking, by its ample di- 
mensious, the shronk and wasted firger on which it was placed. Her dress was 
that of gentility in decay, es if the fading remnants ot better days supplied a 
last and only resource. By her side lay a remarkably fine boy about two years 
old, who seemed by the traces of tears upon his face to have cried himself to 
sleep. To witness such a svectacle unmoved was impossible, and the visitor 
who now approached gave ample indcation that he possessed the best fee'ings 
of the human heart. He bent down over the dying woman, and put several 
questions; but the melancholy satisfaction of reply was denied, as she was un- 
able to articulate a single word. Still she was perfecily sensible, and, p'acing 
her hands together in the attitude of supplication, she looked imploringly in his 
face. The appeal was understood ; the kind hearted man drew an ample silk- 
handkerchief from his pocket, and, spreading it on the ground, he knelt down ; 
then, taking off his hat, he placed it carefully on some clean hay, and, raising 
his hands in prayer, he bowed his head in silence. A wild hysterical chuckling 
of grateful delight rattled inthe woman's throat as she witnessed this demon- 
stration ; she held up her own waxlight hands in token that it was comprehend- 
ed. The girl knelt by her mother’s head ; and there, beneath the canopy of 
heaven, in the temple not made with hands,—whilst the wild flowers breathed 
their perfume in the hedges, and the foliage luoked beautiful in its early verdure, 
—did the hearts of the living and the dying commune with their Maker. At 
first, the humble petition was offered up in solemn stillness ; but ‘he earnest and 
imploring look of the woman had a widermeaning This, too, was understood ; 
and in a few minutes the sonorous and deep tuned voice of the mister was 
heard pleading before the Omnipotent Judge, from whose decis‘on there is no 
appeal. His hastiness of utteraace was gone ; his words came forth cle rly ar- 
ticulated—slow, solemn, and impressive. ‘Q God, the Father of heaven! 
whose mercy is without bound, from thy eternal throre look down upon this my 
dying sister of the dust. Alleviate her bodily pain by the word of thy power; 
forgive all ber sins through the mediation of a Divine Redeemer; strengthen 
her faith whilst passing through the dark valley of the sh:dow of death; and as 
thy righteous rod has bowed her down in tribu'ation, so also let thy holy staff 
support her inthe hour of dissolution, and fiaally bring her to thine everlastieg 
rest.’ The minister paused ; for the sound of merry voices and the clattering 
of horses’ hoofs, as well as the veigting of recognition from ‘Gustavus,’ came 
upon the breeze ; and, in another minute or two, a numerous and sp!endid ca 
valcade appeared upon the scene of action. Amongst them were many of the 
handsomest and bravest of England’s pride, bearing the insignia of nobility ; 
there were officers of the navy and tke army in their rich uniforms, displaying 
the highest rank in both services; but every tongue was hushed—every one 
dismoun'ed—every head was uncovered, when they betield the position of the 
reverend ininister. The woman glared at the gorgeous spectacle—it seemed 
to bewilder her mind; and, as if desirous of shutting out the world, with all its 
pomps and vanities, she closed her eyes as the prayer proceeded. ‘ Almighty 
Ruler,’ contisued the minister, ‘thy searching eye already knoweth the trans- 
gressions and the sorrows of this thy suffering creature here before thee, now 
trembling upon the brink of the grave; help her to call upon thee in this last 
trying hour for pardon and for peace, through the merits of that Saviour who 
was chastised for our iniquities, and who expired on the cross that we might be 





the subject, all tending to esiablish the rotatory and progressive theory. 
———EE 
ANOTHER SEA NOVEL. 

Hamilton King ; or, the Smuggler and the Dwarf. By the Old Sailor, author 
of “Tough Yarns,” “Stores of Greenwich Hospital, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1839. Bentley. 

In natural history we have the frigate-bird, Mother Cary's chicken, and 
others, which seem equally at home upon the tempestous ocean, es if it were 
dry and solid land. So it is in literary history with some authors—Marryat, 
Chamier, Glascock, Cooper, and though last, not least, the Old Sailor, who ap- 

ear to be more at home on sea than on shore, and ride through storms like 

other Cary’s chickens, and sail along like frigate-birds, untiring and moving 
with delight. In no former work have we seen this more powerfully exempli- 
fied thanin the present. Mr. Barker sports aud plays aiid the waves, and his 
sailors do indeed seem “‘all as one as a piece of their ship.” The men and the 
vessel are instinct with one life, and their mutual affection (for the craft acts as 
if it absolutely loved its accomplished navigator) is quite a picture of feeling and 
a'tachment 

And much of these three volumes passes on the sea, though our author has 
given us striking incidents from Irish Whiteboyism in a proclaimed district, and 
scenes from France, St. Domingo, the Spanish Main, the West Indies, South 
America, and England; through all which the stirring variety of his narrative, 
and the adventures which befail his principal characters, carry him and them. 
The action never pauses for an instant ; and as for the plot, it isas mysterious, 
intricate, and startling, as the cesrest lover of strange matters could desire — 
From a transport in a convict ship we have a remarkable ej isode, intimately 
connected, however, with the main story ; and from American traders aud Negro 
seamen, the humours and relief of the piece are cleverly deduced. 

With the secrets of productions of this class our readers are aware we never 
meddle; and we should think it doubly wrong to do so where, es in this in- 
stance, the pleasure of unravelling them must be so great. We sball therefore, 
as usual, seek our illustrations in such extracts as we can most readily separate 
from tie general text. Aud the Introduction offers itself in a peculiar manner 
for this purpose :— 

***Oh! what shall I do ‘—where shall I go '—will nobody help me?’ were 
the cries ofa little girl about four years old, as she stood trembling and weep- 
ing at the entrance to a piece of meadow-land near the sea-port town uf Wey- 
mouth. The only individual in sight was a stout-made elderly gentleman, 
mounted upon a superh gray horse, apparently as quiet and as playful as a 
lamb, for while it walked soberly and steadily along, it pricked up its ears, toss- 
ed its head, and indulged in many other | tt!e pleasantries that mark high breed 
ing. The rider was habited in a dress that corresponded with the beau idéal 
of a clerical farmer, well to do in the world, and fond of the good things of this 
life He listened to the wailings of the little mourner, and as he reined in his 
beautiful animal to a stand-still, he exclaimed, ‘Fie, fie, little girl! so young, 
and begging !—there, go—go—go—go home ; mustn't beg; never beg; bad 
habit, begg’ng.’ The girl gezed earnestly in his face for a moment or two to 
read its expression (for children are apt scholars in the study of the humen 
countenance), and finding that, though reproof was on the tongue, there yet was 
benevolence in the look, she — still nearer to the gentleman, and, in 
mournful accents exclaimed, ‘Oh, sir, mammy is dying’ she is going to leave 
little Hammy and me ; but she says she can’t die without the minister.’ ‘ What 
—what !’ inquired the person addressed, in a tone of eagerness, *is she dying, 
and wents the clergyman? Run—ron, little girl; run to that white house |’ 
pointing to an elegant mansion some quarter of a mile distant, ‘ran—run, the 
minister lives there. ‘I’ve been, sir,’ replied the child, still crying, *but he 
says he can’t come, sir, because he’s going to read prayers at the church.’ * Did 
you tell him your mother was dying ; eh, little girl—eh!" inquired the gentle- 
man. ‘Oh, yes sir,’ answered the child, ‘I told him every thing; but he said 
he couldn't spare time for strolling vagrants.’ ‘ And is she so near her end, 
my child?’ asked the gentleman, as he bent his earnest attention to the girl’s 
face, for the purpose of detecting, if possible, whether there was any intended 
imposition. But the grief of the child was evidently unaffected as she replied, 
‘ Oh, sir ; mammy says she shal! never rise again. Oh, sir, she is dying—she 
is dying!’ ‘Make haste to the town, then,’ urged the gentleman, ‘ run—run ! 
or stop here, and I will ride in and send ‘I've been to the town, sir,’ 
answered the weeping girl, ‘ but nobody will come, and mother is dying? Oh, 
sir, do, pray help her, and do not let her die.’ This was uttered in such wild 
accents of real sorrow, that a tear trembled in the eye of the horseman ashe 
solemnly responded, as if in converse with his own thoughts, ‘Life and death 





saved.’ A tranquil smile settled on the woman's features, and her movi. g lips 
gave indication that her heart was in earnest prayer. The minister observed it, 
and bis utterance became more firm and persuasive; and as the big round tears 
succeeded each other down his cheeks, he continued—‘ Oh ! let the still sma!l 
voice of supplication, though unheard my mortal ears, ascend to the ‘ootstool of 
thy throne. Remove the crown of thorns which the frailty of human nature 
may have placed upon her head, and pour upon her the healing balm of sover- 
eign grace, to wash out every guilty stain.’ Here his voice faltered with emo- 
tion, and for several minutes his entreaties were only known to that great Being 
to whom they were addressed. The woman, too, seemed to be similarly en- 
gaged, whilst every soul in that assembled group acknowledged the presence of 
the Deity. Atl+ngth the minister resumed, and concluded his prayer, saying, 
—‘ O God, the Father of heaven, have mercy upon us miserable sinners, and so 
teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unte wisdom.’ The 
female opened her eyes, and extended one hand to the eracle of peace ; with 


beckoned to one of the numerous party, who immediately advanced, and, as if 
well accustomed to such operations he felt the pulse, placed his hand upo. the 
heert, examined the pupil of the eye,and then shook h's head ‘Is there no hope, 
doctor ?’ inquired the still kueeling minister. ‘ No, sire,’ returned the physician 
—‘none. Allin your majesty’s dominions could not save her’ The question 
and rejoinder, though spoke only in whispers, was not unheard by the female; 
it seem: d to rally life back to its stronghold. She involuntarily, and without 
help, sat upright; a gaze of intense eagerness was bent upon the monarch’s 
countenance ; the last effort of expiring nature was put forth, and grasping 
the sovereign’s arm, she exclaimed, ‘My king—my husband—my children !’ 
Her latest breath departed with the words: her grasp relaxed, and she fell 
backward—a corpse During the foregoing proceeding the girl remained a silent 
but weeping spectator ; but when she saw her mother fall,and became convinced 
that she wes dead, she threw her little arms round her veck,laid her head upon the 
bosom on which she had so often hung in infancy, whilst her piercing shrieks 
rung wildly through the air, and awekened the sleeping boy, who rubbed his 
drowsy eyes, smiled playfully as he beheld the prancing horses and the glitter- 
ing uniforms—then turning to the dead he hid his face in the cloak. The king 
arose from his kneeling position, gave directions to his attendants relative to 
the body of the departed, and ordered inquiries to be instituted for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether there were any relatives or friends in existence to whose 
bounty and care the survivors might lay claim. ‘And what is to be done with 
the children in the meantime, sire !’ asked the confidential servant who had re- 
ceived the instructions ‘ Let them be taken care of, and providid for,’ replied 
the monarch, looking with kindly feelings of benevolence on the bereaved ; ‘ the 
queen will decide the rest. Yes—yes—yes, we must shew the poor things to 
Charlotte.’ The royal cavalcade remounted, and withdrew from a scene in 
which the King of Terrors had shewn his sovereignty before the grea’ est mon- 
arch in the universe, and princes had received an importan! moral lesson on the 
instability of human life. And what is death!—a fearful mystery that is ever 
before us! Youth, mashood, beauty,—all that is brave and honourable, all that 
is great and good, fall before the tyrant ; and those who have loved and cher- 
ished the living, turn with dread and disgust from the corpse, thrusting it hast- 
ily from their sight as a loathsome thing. There is a chilling horror in listening 
to the groaning of the screws as they confine the coffia-lid over fea'ures that 
are we|l remembered in the heart, and over motionless hands that once were 
pressed with the ardency of warm affection. And what is life?’—the soldier 
and sailor traffic in it at a few pence a-day !—In about en hour a hearse arrived 
at the spot in which the body was deposited, and the children followed in a 
close carriage which had been sent for the purpose by the worthy physician, the 
girl weeping as if her heart would break ; the boy, unconscious of his loss, de- 
lighted with the novelty of his situation as the melancholy procession passed 
through the assembled crowds, who had gleaned some circumstances connected 
with the occurrence from persons in his majesty’s suite, and had thronged to- 
gether through curiosity to witness the spectacle, as well as to express their 
admiration of the paternal solicitude of their royal mas'er. Admirable are those 
inquisitions in England which so promptly investigate the cause of sudden 
death ; and though it mvst be admitied that in numerous instances the presid- 
ing officers were extremely illiterate men, yet they generally possessed plain 
common sense and sterling honesty. A coroner’s jury was summoned ;—the 
supremacy of the law was established by the sovereign making his deposition ; 
the childran were questioned, but nothing could be elicited except from the 
girl, wbo stated that she had lived in a pretty cottage with her parents, had 
been turned out from it, and her father taken away,—she had crossed a wide 





are in the hands of the King of kingsalone ;’ and then hastily added, ‘« Well— 
well—well, little girl, where is she! where is your mother!’ and then again, 
communing with himself, he murmured, ‘ And am not I a minister! an anomt. | 
ed minister?’ his hastiness of speech returned, ‘ Yes—yes; take me to your 


pond of water with her mother,—had travelled on foot many days till they 
reached a great town, and went to the king’s house, but finding he was not 
there, they had again set out; her mother had sickened on the road the even- 
ing previously to her dissolution ; destitute of money to procure lodging or 
food, she had laid her on her death-bed,—the child had gathered hay for her 
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Pillow,—the night eed we beneath the canopy of heaven, and the last com- 
solations of religion been adminis‘ered by the royal defender of the faith.” 
The narrative turns to Treland, and the priests who afterwards figure in the 
tale take their stations. Among them Feaghan the smuggler, and Cornelius 
the dwarf, are prominent, and powerful'y drawn. As we advance from their 
daring and desperate exploits, the tragic interest increases, and deeds of dark- 
ness are done, the issue of which is wrapt in fearful! antic pations. Captain 
Lillyburn, of a revenue cutter, is here a very original and amusing portrait ; 
but wo abstain from particulars indeed we must reluctantly also from the ad- 
mirable sea-painting, with which the work abounds. But we must cull a mor- 
sel from St. Do ningo, and Quaco, a glorious, ignorant, and most acute nig- 
er :— 

“ The youngster had an entire establishtnent to himself: a groom, a head- 
nurse, servants of both sexes; and it was no uncommon thing to hear a drawl- 
ing negro voice exclaim—‘ Jean, go and peka Saam to tell Jacques to call 
Quaco to the young massa!—hearee!’ To perform this, Jean would probably 
pass Jacques or Quaco in seeking for Sam, but it would have been entirely out 
of negro routine to intimate one word to them, except through the propsr mes- 
senger, as desired; and thus, Qvaco, who might have been summoned instant- 
ly, was usually half an hour before he made his appearance, with a—* Wharra 
him young massa want!’ Quaco was an old negro, who had not only visited 
several of the other West-India is!anils, but his early days had been passed as 
a slave amongst the English in Jamaica ; he had a'so been some time in Eng- 
land, with his former master, where he might have remained a free man; but 
returning to the island, he was again a slave, thouzh his owner placed so much 
confidence in him that he made him captain of one of his sloop-built drooghers, 
which gave him an opportunity of seeing much of the other islands. Unfortu- 
nately, his vessel had been wrecked off Cape Tiburun, and he alone escaped to 
the shore, where he was seized as a runaway slave, kept some time in confine- 
ment, and then soli to a Spanish planter to pay the expenses. In the course of 
time he was purchased by the late proprietor of Solitaire, and ultimately became 
house-steward at the residence. Now though Quaco could speak—that is, 
mutilate—both Spanish and French, he had chosen, when any thing displeased 
him to grumble and to swerrin English. Whether there was any thing of an 
atfinitive character between English a .d grumbling, or whether the full-mouthed 
utterance of a hearty ‘d—’ gave greater relief tothe stomach than a mere ‘ sacré !’ 
it is haidly necessary bere to discuss: Quaco invariably used the French lan- 
guage in his ordinary duties—sported the Spanish when he wanted to be a 
grandee, and rapped out unmercifully in Eng'ish when a disposition preveiled 
to become a downright blackguard—the more especially as he cou'd have it all 
his own way : for as no one und:rstood him, so no one could answer him in bis 
angry moods, and the fit of passion was the sooner over. It happened, shortly 
after the landing of Madame Brienot, that Quaco was summoned to her presence, 
and reprimanded for a neglect of duty on the part of some of the younger slaves. 
* Madame,’ returned he, with an obsequious bow, ‘ la faute, n'est pas m enne ;’ 
and then muttered to himself, ‘Em d—— blaack nigger.’ Hamilton caught 
the broken words, for he was standing cluse to him, but sail nothing ‘ Well, 
Quaco,’ uttered his mistress, ‘I shal} look to you for the management of these 
things, and hope there will be no occasion to complain again’ The negro 
bowed most politely as he uttered, ‘ Au plaisir, madame,’ but there was a grim- 
ness of look about his visage that plainly evinced he was far from pleased. He 
then retired from the room, followed by Ham lton, who overheard him muttering 
to hunse!f, ‘Em daam cowcumber-shin rascal!—-Mon Dieu! but dey get jolly 
fum fum for dis!’ He then shouted, ‘Monsiour Jacques! ayez la bonté de 
veni ici, s'il vous plait!’ adding in a lower key, ‘ Yer daam debbil babby for 
makee me missee tink me no sabby ebery ting for you!’ Again he shouted, 
‘Monsieur Saam! dépéchez-vous donc—un brave gargon, sans doute!’ Once 
more his voice fell—* Cus you black libber for all day long! ‘ Monsieur!’ ex- 
claimed Jacques, cautiously looking in at the doorway to ascertain the mood of 
the old man, before he ventured to approach within assailable distance—‘ Que 
dites-vous, monsieur!’ ‘ Que dites-vous, monsieur!’ repea'ed Quaco spitefully, 
well knowing, from former experie: ce, that Jacques was too wary to be caught : 
‘Que dites vous!’ he reiterated, whilst he advanced upon the young negro as 
he retreated backwards; ‘ Arretez-vous a ;—yer daam monkey-face, lib-in a- 
bush, white libber nigger’s nigger!’ This was quite enough for Jacques; he 
was well aware that the storm was rising, and, therefore, to use a nautical 
phrase, he made a grand ‘ stern board’ towards the flight of steps that led from 
the verandah to the garden below. At this point Quaco made a sudden spring 
to catch the youth, previously to his descent, and actually achieved his object 
ai the very moment that Sam had attained the summt in his ascent; the con- 
sequence was, that Jacques, impelled by the additional stimulus of Quaco, 
tumbled over Sam, and all three went rolling head over heels to the bottom, 
roaring and hallooing with all their might. ‘The altitude, however, was not very 
gr at, so that no injury, beyond a therough shaking, was sustained by the fall 
But Quaco had now got both culprits in bis clutches, and though he could not 
let go one to thump the other, yet he knocked their heads together with all his 
force, exclaiming, ‘ Darra for you!—yer daam bajain-born, craab-for-n'yam, 
suck-'em-goat niggers—eh? Yer nebvber mind n’oder time, Monsieur Jacques 
—no!t Dun autre cété, Mons'eur Saam. Mettre quelque chose dans votre 
té'e, mon ami !—Cus you rogue-hea't, for nebber do what geutleman tell you! 
—faire dvs singerivs, eh? Darra den, ye haang-galiows, plantain-tieving sopy- 
drnking coqui:i—me one daam rascale for you!’ All the time Quaco was very 











the other she directed his a'tention to her children. ‘Yes—yes,’ sepl ed he, | 
‘they shall be taken care of, my poor woman; but can nothing bedone”’ He | 


foolishly knocking thetr pates against each other, with very lttle effect ; for as 
a negro’s head is the lesst vulne:able part of his body, the punishment was 
| scarcely felt, and the moment they escaped from his clutches, they testified 
| their sense of it. by changing their loud yells to uncontrollatle laughter, as 
| Quaco reascended the steps, down which he had gone so much against his 
inclination,” 
With this we would conclude, but where the good king's name-son is the hero, 
we nay as well give a bit of Quaco’s version uf the national anthem :— 
“**God shabe em Jarge de king 
Laang lib him nobber king, 
God shabe de king ; 
Sen him wiggytoryus, 
Naappy an golious, 
Laang tu run ober us ; 
God sbabe de king.’ 
This third volume heaps up the intricacies; but in the end the dénowument 
comes ; and satisfied readers wiil lay down one of the best naval and romantic 
stories of our day. 
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NEW JEST BOOK. 

Excerpta of Wit: or, Railway Companion: being a Collection of Laconie Sen- 
tences, froma great variety of sources. 12mo. p.p. 374. LonJon, 1839. 
P. Richardson. 

Since the days of the facetious Joe Miller there have been many publications 
of this kind ; some of them repeating the old jokes, or dressing them up anew ; 
others preserving the mots, puns, aud jests, to which modern occasion gave rise ; 
and o hers still bringing the witucisms of greater autiquity, and of remote 
coun'ries, into juxtaposition with the received records of their native analogues 
and descendants. Partaking of all these ingredients, the present little volume 
is an amusing collection, and well deserves its place among productions of its 
class ; not only for the entertaining specimens of humour it contains, but for 
the absence of any thing approaching to indecorum or coarseness. Were it 
but for the last merit, we owe it the compliment of a few illustrative extrac's 

“« Excuse.—An Irishman, accused of marrying six wives, on being questioned 
how he could be such a hardened villain to delude so many, replied with great 
nonchalance, ‘ Why, please your worship, I was trying to cet a good one!’" 

“A Question Answered —A Yankee and Irishman, happening te be riding 
together, passed a gallows. ‘Where would you be,’ said Jonathan, * ifthe gal- 
laws had i:s due '’ * Riding alone, to be sure,’ said Pat.” 

“ Beer.—It was told Jeckyl that one of his friends, a brewer, had been 

drowned in his own vat. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘floating on his watery bier.’ ”’ 

“ Sir William Gooch.—The gevernor of Williamsburg, walking one day im 

the street, and in conversation with a friend, returned the salute of a negro 

‘ Do you condescend to bow to a negro!’ asked the friend. ‘ Why not" replied 

Sir W. G. ‘TI cannot permit a slave to excel me in good manners.’ ”’ 

“* Yankee Pun.—A gentleman, with a glass eye, was about to execute the 

right of suffrage, when he was accosted by @ political opponent with, ‘I say 

Mister, what are you doing here !—you can't vote, you're not natural eyes'd. 

The joke was taken in good part an: created some merriment. 

J. Ketch. 
The rope broke ere the thief had died, 
Which put Jack Ketch in strange disorder 
“Tis hard to bang him twice,” he cried ; 
“‘T shall be nicknam’d the Re-corder.”” 

“ An Auctioneer’s Opinion.— When you peruse the Scriptures,” said a gea- 

tleman high in the church, to Harry Phillips, of Bond street, ‘ whose virtue de 

you most admire?’ ‘Why,’ said H. P., ‘that is a puzzling question ; but, at 
the present moment, I can recollect nothing superior to Lot's.’ ” 

“ A Bon Mot.—Some thieves met a man, and. after robbing him, bound hi 
and laid him under a hedge. They presently after met another, whom theg 
robbed, and also bound and laid him on the other side of the hedge. The firse 
exclaiming ‘Oh! I’m undone! I’m undone!’ the other bawled out, and desired 
that, if it were so, he would come and undo him i’ 


“ Lord N's Last.—The witty peer, reading an account of the death of » Me. 
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Snowbal]} who had committed suicide for love, exclaimed, “ Poor fellow ! what 
a pity he did not wait for a thaw, for then he would have died a natural death.’ 
«“ Ona Smuggler, shot inan Affray with the Excise- Officers. 
ere I lies— 
Killed by the xii’s.” 








GRAND FETE AT WIMBLEDON PARK, 
GIVEN BY THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF SOMERSET TO MER MAJESTY AND 
THE COURT. 

In the commencement of the season we were the honourable means of laying 
before our readers the opinions of certain distinguished individuals, upon the 
subject of the entertainments provided for the amusement of the Court and 
Aristocracy. Ina succession of articles which appeared in this Journal, objec 





tions were strenuously urged against the common routine of gaiety of the Bri- 
tish Comt. Formal dinners, balls, routs, horticultural fetes, &c &c. were | 
justly considered by a certain fair correspondent to be hardly worthy of the rank 
and beauty that adorn the Court. Looking back to the days of our grandmothers, | 
the lady urged that either the beauty and wor'h of their female descendants, or | 
the gallantry and taste of the geutlemen of this generation, is less than it was | 
in ‘the good old times We hoped that this attack would have awakened a 
proper feeling on the part of our young gentlemen: alas! we are bound to con- | 
fess that our labours have been in vain Their thoughts appear to run more | 
upon consols, bank stock, and railroacs, than upon love and beauty. ‘Thus it is 
chat another season has nearly gone by, and nething done to redeem the nation- 
al character for gallantry and devotion to the far sex My Lord of Eglintoun, | 
to be sure, is doing somethiog. The grand Tournament to be held at Eglintoun | 
Castle will wo doubt be a most interesting sprctacie ; and it is probable that | 
this. species of amusement will again become popu'ar. But the grand object is | 
to vary the du!l routine of town life, and nothing has been done, during the whole | 
of the season, but what was done ten years ago. Changing names and dates, 
the same words might have described the doings of the second year of King 
Wiliam as the second of Queen Victoria. Our readers may perhaps wonder 
what this long tirade has to do with the Duke and Duchess of Somerset's fete 
at Wimbledon Park. We must apologize, and hope to be excused, as we were 
led into this train of thought by the relief we telt that here was something to 
disturb the even current of fash onable life. 

The World of Fashion has been aware for some time past, that her Majesty | 
had promised to honor the Duke and Duchess of Somerset, by being present at 
a fete tobe given at Wimbledon Park, the suburban residence of their Graces. 
The extent of the preparations was such that no small anxiety was felt to be | 
present, as it was justly considered to be the affair of the season. 

Although the house of the Noble Duke is of very large dimensions, it was 
altogether inadequate to the purpose of accommodating the crowds of persons 
who had been iuvited to do honour to the Illustrious guest ; accordingly Mr. | 
Edgington was engaged to erect one of his vs-ful temporary edifices ; 
used on this occasion was one hundred and eighty feet long, by forty feet wide, | 
and lofty in proportion. The roof was supported by twelve columns. A very 
pleasing effect was produced from the circumstance that the interior was partia!- 
ly lined in stripes with crimson. It was well lighted with numerous splendid 
lamps, depending from the ceiling This magn ficent tent was used #s the ge- 
neral banqueting room. The Royal dinner table was laid in the principal saloon | 
in the mansion, where covers were laid for twenty-four persons. 

Soon after three o’c!ock, on Wednesday last, Putney and its vicinage began 
to be on the gui vive. At Putney Bridge, at Tibbuk’s Lodge on Putney Heath, 
and at Wimbledon Lodge gate, numerous and highly respectable personages 
were collec'ed to satisfy their curiosity and to catch a view of the person of | 
their youthful Sovereign. The Royal standard floated on the tower of Putney | 
church, and a merry peal from the Putney “ youths” sounded a welcome to the 
Royal guest. ‘The company began to arrive at a quarter to four. Amongst | 
the earliest arriva's was his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, accompanied | 
by the Lady Cecilia Underwood. At five o’elock a carriage, which was recog- | 
nised us belonging to the Queen Dowager, arrive:!, and the multitude, supposing 
it to contain that Illustrious lady, received it with cheers. The carriage, in 
fact, contained their Serene Highnesses the Princesses Hohenlohe. Her Roval 
Highness the Duchess of Gloucest«r arrived shortly after, quickly followed by 
their Royal H-gnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, and the you'hful 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge. The Duchess of Gloucester was attended by 
the Lady Georgiana Bathurst, and the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge by the 
Baron Knesebeck and the Hon. Miss Kerr. 

At twenty-five minutes to six the appearance of a party of the 14th Light | 
Dragoons announced the arrival of the Koyal party, the cortége consisted of four | 
carrieges, in which were her Majesty the Queen and the Duchess of Kent, the | 
Duchess of Sutherland, the Marchioness of Normanby, Ladv Charlotte Copley, | 
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the Hon. Miss Paget, Lady Caroline Dundas, the Master of the Horse (the Earl | 
of Albemarie), tue Earl of Uxbridge (Lord Chamber'ain), the Hon. Col. Caven 
dish, Lord Torrington, Col. Wemyss, Mr Rich, &e 

On alighting from her cariage her Majesty was received by the Duke and 
Duchess of Somerset, and conducted through the corridor to the drawing-room, | 
the band of the Coldstream Guards playing ‘ Giod save the Queen.’ ~ | 

About six o'clock her Majesty and suite, accompanied by the noble host and 
hostess, promenaded the gardens, where the company in general had already 
assembled in great numbers. Here were stationed the Tyrolean minstrels, the 
Highland pipers, the Alpine singers, aud the Russian dancers. After walking 
some time in the gardens, her Majesty and the Royal party proceeded to view 
the great marquee we have befire mentioned. Her Majesty was pleased to ex 
press her admiration of this noble saloon, and of the manner in which it was 
ornamented. (The tent was decorated with wreaths, festoons, and other beav- 
tifal forms in natural flowers, and really produced a most pleasing effect.) At 
one end of this magnificent tent was placed the military band, whe played, on 
her Majesty's entrance, ‘God save the Queen.’ The Royal porty the n retired 
from the tent, and proceeded to the saloon in the mansion, where the privcipal 
table was laid, as we have before stated, for twenty-fovr. Besides her Majesty | 
and her Royal relatives at this table, there were their Serene Highnesses the 
Princesses of Hohenlohe, the Duke of Argyll, the Duchess of Sutherland, the 
Marquess and Marchioness of Normanby, the Earl of Albemarle, Lord Mel- 
bourne, Lord Morpeth, Lord Hill, &c. The plate and decorations were most 
splendid, and the dinner consisted of every delicacy in and out of season, as did 
the banquet in the great marquee. ‘The company sat down to dinner at seven 
o'clock. The health of her Majesty was given in the Royal dinner room by the | 
Duke of Somerset, and in the tent by Mr. Stewart, where it was responded to | 
with nine times nine cheers; and soon after eight o'clock the company rose | 
from table. Te illumination was exceedingly splendid ; over the Tuscan por 
tico ‘ God bless the Queen’ in large letters, surmounted by a crown, had a very 
pretty effect; on the lawn opposite were hois'ed the Royal standard, the St. 
George, and Union Jack. 

Dancing commenced soon after nine o'clock, her Majesty opening the ball | 
with Lord Algernon Seymour, and it was kept up with increasing spirit until 
twelve o'clock, when the Queen went to supper. Her Majesty returned to the 
ball-room, and did not quit this scene of unusual splendour and unbounded hos- 
pitality until past one o'clock. 

The company were evidently inclined to enter into the spirit of the enter 
tainment. The scene was certainly the most enlive ning imaginable. The crowds 
of splendid'y dressed females, al'ernately dancing in the great tent and parading 
the beautifully illuminated gardens, was enlivening in the extreme; and we are 
sure that the ladies must have been highly gratified, for the flirtation was very 
general. : 

We are much mistaken if one or two affairs of the heart, which have languish- 
ed through the season, were not brought into a satisfactory position on Wed- 
nesday evening last. One declaration we can positively speak to 


, It is impos- 
sible we could have been mistaken. The glistening eyes spoke both of a 
declaration and an acceptance ; t 


: i ; and, indeed, the Baronet's attentions to the 
eautiful Lady M have been so evident during the season, thit his back- 
wardness in declaring himself hitherto has not been considered altogether ho- 
nourable, and it has created some surprise that he should be allowed to mono- 
polize one of the fairest debutantes of the season. In conclusion, we congratulate 
the Duke and Duchess of Somerset on: the success which attended their erfort 
to do honour to their Queen, and to gratify one of the most numerous assem- 
biages of rank and fashion collected together during the season. 











LORD MELBOURNE. 


FROM ST. STEPHEN'S; OR, PENCILLINGS OF POLITICIANS. 
* By that 


7 which lately happened Una saw 
vat this her knight was too feeble and too faint."—Spenser. 
Beste, et aman whom, if you have ever passed the corner of Sack- 
= A reet, and have ever thrown a curious, inquiring glance in search of “ H. 
Airbegyd ” aan rien recognise. There is the stout, sturdy form, the 
Pp y cla J careless ook ing figure, and the good tempered, laisseraller 
expression of countenance which the prince of living caricaturists loves to de- 
pict as the leading characteristics of Lord Melbourne. Look at him attentive- 
ly. He bas the air of a good tempered, jovial anl : 
beeal good » JOvial, gentlemanly man; no fool, but 
a 4 ee He certainly is not the man whom Theophrastus would 
ave chosen to rime minis . : 
n ”e prime minister. If he have the profundity of tho ight, the 


BY MASK. 


| injury than that that of the noble earl seemed to be tightly fixed between his 


that | thwarted beyond endurance, even he yields to the hopeless rigour of the contest 
and, after striving with vain perseverance to hold his way agaiust the tide of a 


strange truths, which their ears all unaccustomed to hear from any one of their 
own order, except Lord Brougham. 

order for their doom is sealed ; that the time is gone by when any set of men 
can bope with impunity to settle themselves deliberately as the dam of the na- 


| usage can prevail aga‘nst reason and argument, and their consequent, an ex- 


| sents the nation and standing forth as the declared only barrier to the accom- 


requisites for prime minister, nature has certainly not made his face the index 
of his mind. 

Amid all the adverse ‘Oh! ohs!" and the ironical cheers by which he is 
assailed from an Opposition which he knows to be a powerful majority, he is as 
easy, and as comfortable, and as good tempered as ever. Perfectly courteous 
to others, it is scarcely possible for others to behave uncourteously to him ; 
they vote against him, they abuse his measures, they talk in terms of great con- 
tempt of his policy and his cabinet, but no one, except Lord Brougham abuses 
him. From friend and foe alike he receives the character of being a highly 
respectable and strictly honourable man. 

This gentlemanly courtesy applies chiefly to the matter of what he is saying, 
for his manner is by no means tame. He thumps away at the box upon the 
table with most laudable vigour as though the exercise would work out that 
se.tence which is now sticking in his throat and threatening him with suffoca- 
tion. LI remember seeing an amusing incident produced by this vehemence of 
gesture in which his lordship sv frequently indulges. It was in the committee 
upon the Reform Bill; and Melbourne who was sitting next toa noble earl, 
rose and spoke with great energy against some proposed amendment Accor- 
ding to his usual habit, he took bis white hat in bis right band, and, having beat 
the air with it for a few minutes, he, at last, in the delivery of some very im- 
portant sentence, or some sentence very difficult to enounce, raised himself up- 
on tiptoe, and brought the hat to bear with the full force of a muscular arm 
upon the covered occiput of his worthy and revered colleague. The blow was 
a very fair one; the hats met, crown to crown, without any further apparent 


shoulders, and that that great officer of state jumped nimbly upon his legs, and, 
amid some of the loudest laughter I ever heard, twisted bis head out of his hat, 
and recovered possession of his vision. ‘The roar which this bit of pantomime 
created, entirely destroyed the best part of the speaker's argument, and the 
gravity of the house was certainly not restored by the Duke of Buckingham re- 
marking, that he was afraid the noble earl could hardly see his way clear 
through this difficulty. 

Although Melbourne’s voice and delivery are far from pleasing, his speeches, 
nevertheless, are characterized by stiong commen sense and by great tact. He 
speaks like a man who knows the wor'd well, and has studied his andience. He 
never commits the great fault of indifferent speakers, that of inflicting them- 
selves upon the house at great length. Melbourne speaksstric'ly to the pont ; 
he never strays beyond it, he never loses sight of it for a moment, he is not se- 
duced by that present representative of a race of hereditary extravagants, Ear] 
Stanhope, nor by others, of about the same calibre, who pour forth their vague 
generalities from each side of the house upon every question ; he is seduced 
by none of these to leave the point material to the decision _He states the ar- 
guments which occur to him as shortly as he can, and just as they arise in his 
mind; he usually speaks with great equanimity, with a jocular self-complacen- 
cy, that nothing can penetrate: but sometimes, when worried, and tease !, and 


resolved and irresistible majori y, he loses his temper, and tells his brother peers 


He assumes then a threatening and a warming posture; he tells them, as Ear] 
Grey told the bishops, that if they proceed thus, they may set their houses in 


tional opinion; that the ace is not one in which the mere authority of antique 


tensive and widely diffused conviction. He points out to them what must be 
the consequence of a set of men, who are the mere nominees of the Crown, 
or the accidents of acc dents, who have no very evident community of interest 
with the people, and over whose exercise of legislative functions the nation at 
large have no recognised controul, setting themselves in direct and continual 
opposition to the declared wishes of the majority of the House which repre- 


plishment of all that the country has demanded. struggled for, and declared she 
will have. He speaks, upon these occasions, as the voice of the Commons, 
sounding in the place where that voice is little known and seldom he#rd; he 
speaks with a consciousness of a power which is mightier than any there, and 
which has and can stil! sapport him in his position of chief minister of the state 
although three hundred peers are gnashing their teeth in bitter enmity, and 
thirsting for the destruction of his party. 

The extraordinary part of these exhibitions is, that although he is evidently 
in earnest in what he says, and his earnestness ra'ses bim into passion, and al- 
though all who keow him must feel convinced that he thoroughly believes that 








his principles, such as they are, less firm because they were formed by degrees, 
strengthed by experience, and assumed without precipitation. 

For a man who in early life cultivated the reputation of an elegant scholar, 
and rejoiced in the enjoyment of a literary leisure and the society of literary 
men, Melbourne has less pedantry or affectation than any I ever heard speak.— 
You never hear a quotation escape him which you can suppose was introduced 
for effect ; if it occurs at all, it is evident that it fell naturally into its place in 
the course of his train of thought, and that it came fo'th spontaneously as an 
illustration of his argument ; because, which is the only real excuse for a quota- 
tion, because it expressed the idea he wished to convey more vividly than he 
could have expreés-ed it in other language. _I have frequently listened to him 
in the House of Lords with admiration that, with the power he is known to pos- 
sess of interlording his speeches w:th all tho-e fopperies which produce effect, 
and call down cheers from |:stless auditors, who love to have the r ears tickled 
with classical allusions, he should so thoroughly despise the temptation, and 
adhere to the practice of saying what he has to say in the fewest and most simple 
words in which it can be expressed 

The attacks which have been made upon Melbourne’s private character are 
too public and well-known to be avoided without a few words of comment. The 
world knows that he has twice figured as a defendant in actions of crim. con., 
and that he has twice been acquitred. Having been present at one of the trials, 
Ican aver that, in my judgment, one verdict, at least, did him no more than 
justice. The recent conduct of Norton has been so exiraordinery, which ever 
way we contemplate it, that I could almost absolve both bis lady and the Pre- 
mier from any very great blame bad the charge been true. But there is not the 
slightest ground to believe that it was so. A fellow was brought out of a cel- 
lar in Monmouth-street, a man who, upon his own evidence, was not entitled 
from his character to a particle of credence ; he admitted that he had been taken 
down to the country, kept there secluded for several weeks, fed, pampered, pre- 
pared, and paid, and then brovght furward ready to swear in the wi'ness-box to 
a fact which any well-cuvostitu:ed mind must have revolted from crediting had 
the evidence been twice stronger, and the chances against perjury ahundred-fold 
less. A special jury, composed, as I know, in inany instances, of men well in- 
clined to give a verdict which would upset a Reforming Ministry, declared that 
the charge had not the slightest foundation in fact. The viscount himself 
pledged bis wo'd of honour as an English peer that both he and the accused 
lady were guiltless, and I believe him. The whole affair, | do not mean the 
perjury part of it, bears the characteristic marks of a political intrigue, got up 
by one who possessed great facilities for the office, and arranged by a most 
doughty Orangeman of great legal experience. As to Norton, he was, no doubt, 
a cat’s-paw; although we can estimate the delicacy of his notions of honour, 
since he tells the world that Lord Melbourne gave him a police magistracy with 
a view to his wile’s dishonour ; and since he, although now a rich man, continues 
publicly to bold that very magistracy. We wanted not the filthy evidence of 
the recent advertisements to estimate bis conduct. Faugh! 

Tue secret of the whole business I believe to be, that Lord Melbourne is an 

old man without domestc ties to keep him at home, of gentl-manly manners 
and a well-stored mind; precisely one of those men whose society women de- 
light in, with whom they can take liberties without danger, aod form a familiar 
friendship without scandal. An agreeable and elegant mannered old man wiil 
always be a favourite with a young woman who is neither a flirt aor a fuol, whe- 
ther her sphere be a cottage or a Court. What a relief, then, must sucha 
friendship and the conversation of such a man have been to a woman of genius 
yoked for life to Mr. Norton ! 
[take my leave of Lord Melbourne with the hope that I shall not have to 
change the favourable opinion I have formed of him; with the hope, that we 
find the atmosphere of the Court, instead of corrupting his principles, has been 
purified by them; with the hope that he will be able to surround himself with 
those allies of whem he now so much stands in need ; and with the expectation 
that his strength of mind will prove sufficient to protect him from the dangers 
which surround his Ministry, come they in the guise of sunshine or of thunder. 
ie 


ARCTIC DISCOVERIES. 

At a recent meeting of the Geographical Socie'y, in London, the President, 
addressing the Deputy-Governor of the Hudson's Bay Company, said :— 

“ Mr. Harrison.—In the absence of Mr. Thos. Simpson, to whom the Coun- 
cil of the Royal Geographical Society of London have awarded this medal ia 
testimony of the deep gratification which they feel in the success which has at- 
tended the enterprise and exer'ion of Mr Simpson on the nor:h coast of North 
America, and in the absence of Mr. Pelly, Governor of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, I am happy that you have been selected by that gentleman to accept 
the friendly office of receiving this medal in the name of Mr. Simpson The 





the consequences he predicts must follow the course of action he deprecates, 
yet his strength of feeling does not afford him facility of expression. On the 
contrary, the higher he tises in passion, the more he appears to lack words, the 
more he stutters, the more invo'ved his sentences become ; and when he stands 
foith in the House of Peers to tell his peers that he is backed by a power much 
stronger than theirs, and that he laughs to scorn their puny efforts to overthrow 
him, his voice then appears the most inadequate to express the sentiments of 
his mind; and the manly defiance, which is so greedily read and so universally 
admired, falls in broken, stammered sentences upon the ears of his audience. 
Yet Melbourne, although no orator, can sometimes rise with the occasion ; 
and gentlemanly as be usually is, confining himself, as he usually does, to the 
use of polished k:ightly arms, he can parry the dagger and retura the blow, 
when he finds himseif forced to such an encounter. Of all the antagonists, of 
the present day, Brougham is, undoubtedly, the one most to be feared. He has 
introduced a style of tomahawk figbting into the House of Lords which the dig- 
nified occupants of that elyscum of repose have not witnessed for a long time. 
He has in'errupted their graceful holyday exercise of baited foils with blows of 
earnest conflict, and he has scandalized every occupant of the crimson cushions 
around him by the vulgar strength with which hestrikes. Melbourne appeared 
an easy victim, and Brougham, unhappily has the organ of destructiveness very 
mountainous behind his ear, and can: ot resist the temptation to a sacrifice.— 
When he taunted the Premier with having a tongue attuned to courtly airs, and 
with his ability to gloze and to flatter, he could not have expected areply. Yet 
a reply did come, and cne so stinging and severe that Brougham winced be- 
neath him in visible agony, and rendered the highest tribute to the ability and 
power of his opponent by the rage and violence he exhibited in his answer.— 
Great as is the power of Brougham, and bitter as is the feeling which he now 
evinces towards his quondam colleagues, Melbourne never quails before him ; 


| his sarcasm is usually quiet and polished, but it tells immensely in the Lords. 


Every one there is ready to laugh against Brougham; for the peers are some- 
thing like frightened schoolboys, exulting in their hearts at a sound thresh ng 
given to a big, strong school-fel'ow, who keeps them all in terror of his fists. 

Small as is Melbourne's reputation as a man of business, and much as it is 
the fash:on to speak of him as a man of pleasure, who lounges through his offi- 
cial duties, I believe him to be one of the most steady and the bo dest workman 
of the present weak and timorous cab.net. Russellin his better days knew the 
policy of showing a bold front occasionally, and he is an excellent tactician ; but 
he betrayed a strong natoral inclination to retreat whenever he safely could. 
I believe he is honest, yet I think that, as faras we can see into the character 
of a cabinet minister, studiously shrouded in mystery as it necessarily 1s, Mel- 
bourne has been the more general advocate of a firm and decided policy. Know- 
ing, from long experience, the character of the Lords, and exposed nightly to 
all their buffetings, he sees that all conciliation is thrown away upon them, that 
his political existence as a minister, if it is to be at all, must be in defiance of 
them and their continual hostility. It is said shat he held fast by the Appro- 
priation Clause when Lord John wavered. It is known that he was strongly 
opposed to the decision of the Cabinet which accepted the Tory mutila ions of 
the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. Several other instances mignt be mentioned 
of the Premier having shown his determination to abide by the principles upon 
which his Ministry was founded. Against these we must, however, set his 
conduct upon the Corn-law question, which has done much damage to his re- 
putation as a Reformer. While the deliberations of the Cabinet are carried on 
under an oath of secrecy, it is, of course, impossible to gain any perfect insight 
into the opinions of any particular member ; and we must draw our general in- 
ference from public rumour, which usually takes its tone from the testimony of 
those who gather in private conversation hints which no studied secrecy can 
prevent from escaping. 

It is sad that the notions entertained of a rational reform by the Hon. Wiiliam 
Lamb are very different from those now entertained by Lord Melbourne. No- 
thing is more probable ; and the same is equally true of every leading member 
of the Reform party. Political science has, in his day, made a much greater 
advance than it did in the twocenturies which preceded his birth. In politics, 
as in mechanics, things which appeared wild, and visionary, and hopeless fifty 
years ago, are become simple and safe as household duties to the present gene- 
ration Many a palsied, timorons old gentlemav, who, in the hot days of his 
fearless youth would have looked upon the man as mad who would have propo- 
sed to him to take his place behind a mys‘erious, noisy, restless-looking engine, 
and be whirled away at the rate of forty miles an hour, now pays his thirty shil- 
lings, and pulls bis night cap over his eyes, and commits himself without fear 
to the familiar velocity of the Birmingham Railway. It is the same with poli- 
tics. Principles and powers, once terrible, because imperfectly known, are now 





penetration to foresee remote consequences, the ready fertility in expedients to 
meet sudden contingencies, the mind to map the course of the cn vessel of 
state, and the eloquence to persuade others that that course is the best which 
could be devise’, 'f he have all these which are popu! 








safe and useful, because well understood. The man we laugh at is the fool who 
longs for the good old times of the Margate hoy, not him who has given up his 
you'hful fears, and bas compromised his cunsistency by putting his foot on board a 


arily looked upon as the | steamboat, Melbourne has advanced with his age ; and we are not to consider 


services which Mr. Simpson, and his friend and senior officer, Mr. Dease, have 
rendered to geography, in advancing, almost to its completion, the so!ution of 
the great problem of the configuration of the northern line of the North Amen- 
can continent, are, in the opinion of the Council of this Society, eminently mer- 
itorious ; and Mr. Simpson and Mr. Dease, whatever may be the result of their 
fuiure labours, have already earned fur themselves a high place amongst those 
who have added to the fame and glory of Bruish enterprise. In the summer 
of 1837, Messrs. Dease and Simpson, under instructions from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, starting from the Great Slave Lake, followed the steps of Frank- 
lin as far as the point called Franklin's Farthest, whence they traced the re- 
mainder of the cvast to the eastward, to Point Barrow ; by which they com- 
pleted our knowledge of this coast the whole way wes: of the Coppermine 
River, as far as Behring’s Straits, During the following summer, the same 
adventurous gentlemen, encouraged by the generous spirit of their employers, 
in their attempts to brave the obstacles which a harsh aod rugged Nature was 
interposing in the way of our furiher knowledge of this part of the Amer can 
continent, and anxious thatthis palm of victory should also, with so many others, 
encircle the brow of Britannia, again started from their winter quarters, as ear- 
ly as the season would permit; and descending the Coppermine River, they 
again fullowed Sir John Franklin’s route to Cape Turnagain, his eastern extreme, 
in long. 1090 nearly. From which point Mr. Simpson proceeded to the east- 
ward about ninety miles. From the spot he had then attained, and which bas 
since received the appropriate name cf Simpson's Farthest, he could descry a 
further line of coast about thirty miles in extent ; and he had the gratification 
of thence discovering a fine open sea to the north and east. His supply of pro- 
visions here obliged him to retrace his steps The result of these two expe- 
ditions is that the northern shores of America, all the acquisition of British 
hardihood, perseverance, and judgment, can now be accurately laid down on our 
maps, from Bebring’s Straits to the 106th degrees of longitude, forming a con- 
tinuous line of coast of upwards of 60 degrees; and a fair prospect is 
opened, that another season may go far to complete our knowledge of the 
whole. Sir, I beg to place this medal in your hands, to te given to Mr. Simpson 
by Mr. Pelly, the governor of your prosperous and high spirited association ; 
and I beg that Mr. Simpson may be assured that this Society warmly partici- 
pates in the honourable reward which Messrs Dease and Simpson may accept 
in the gratitude of their country, and that we shal| be happy to give them a 
welcume reception within these walls, on their return to England.” 


Kmpervial Parliament, | 


SLAVE-TRADE SUPPRESSION BILL. 
House of Lords, Aug. 19. 

Upon the motion of the Earl of MINTO, the bill was read a third time. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said that he had precisely the same objection 
to the B.]I in its present shape which he had expressed upon its second reading 
He was altogether opposed to the principle of the Bill. He could not help 
thinking that, before the Bill was brought to its present stage, their Lordships 
ought to have received some intimation uf Her Majesty's intentions with refer- 
ence tu this subject ; that they should have received something more then the 
small amount of information which had been given by the Noble Ear! opposite, 
who was the individual to whom the exercise of the authority given under this 
Bill would be intrusted. In pursuance of the long-established usage, their 
Lordships ought to have received, by way of message, a communication of Her 
Majesty's intentions, before they were called on to take this very serious step ; 
and it had been bis impression that such would be the case. [Hear.) He must 
say that he did not think the Bill was in the least improved, or that any of the 
objections to it were removed. The measure still retained its crimmal charae- 
ter—a breach of the law of nations—a breach of treaties entered into between 
England and other countries, The vessels of other countries were made liable 
by the Bill to be detained, boarded, searched, and their papers examined by crui- 
sers and other vessels commanded by persons in Her malony 9 service. He 
contended that such detention, boarding, and searching, which was absolutely 
necessary in order to ascertain whether the vessel was a slaver or not, was con- 
trary to the treaties which had been entered into between Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment and nearly all the powers of Europe; and that such measures must 
lead to discussions of the most disagreeable nature. In his opinion it would 
tend more to injure the very object which was held out by the measure itself 
than it could possibly serve it. He would puta case, which he was convinced 
that no Noble Lord would say might not probably occur. He would suppose a 
French vessel sailing in 30 degrees of longitude, calculated from the meridian 
of Paris. He would suppose that this vessel was detained, boarded, and search- 
ed by one of Her Majesty's cruisers, or by one of those other vessels which 
were under the command of persous employed in Her Majesty's service. He 
asked their Lordships whether this would or would not be a breach of the treaty 
between this country and the King of the French; and whether, in the cave of 











_ 2 Spanish vessel, it would not be a breach of our treaty with Her Catholic Ma-, 
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jesty? [Hear, hear, and cheers.) The persons to whom he had alluded as 
being in’ Her Majesty's service, and intrasted with the command of these 
vessels, were a very large, and, he believed, a very .respectable class; but 
they were not commissioned officers in Her Majesty’s service. — ({Hear.] 
—Nothing could be more delicate than the execution of offices of this descrip- 
tion; and it might happen that French merchant vessels might be searched, 
under the authority of this act of Parliament, in a way to involve a breach of 
the treaty made with the King of the French for the very purpose of putting 
down this traffic in slaves ; yet their lordships were called on to pass an act 
which would give occasiun to this very breach of treaty. No doubt, they must 
indemnify the pariies engaged in these captures, and prevent them from the 
liability of being punished in a coart of justice. What he contended for was, 
that these men ought not to be put in a situation which would render them lia- 
ble to commit such m stakes. The Government of the country must eventually 
suffer from the irritation which this attempt must necessarily produce in the ports 
of other countries with which we were now in alliance. There was a munici- 
pal law in Portugal, which the subjects of that Crown violated when they en- 
gaged in the slave tratflic, as well as the treaty with Great Britain. And yet 
this was the moderate course of justice of the Briti-h Parliament. Really, he 
(the Duke of Wellington) could not consent to a bill of this description In his 
opinion, the foundation of the political power of this country was its modera- 
tion and its justice; and, in his opinion also, if moderation and justice were 
banished from the diplomacy and acts of all the councils in the world, that ves- 
sels engaged in commerce (as we understood) ought to find an asylum in the 
councils of the British Government ; and, instead of passing this bill to put 
down that traffic, which most certainly was infamous, if the Government had 
taker. the more manly course of declaring that they wou!d go to war with those 
powers who refused or neglected to perform their treaties with this country, 
there could be no doubt but that by return of post they would learn that they 
had effected the object which the noble lords opposite had in view. (Hear )— 
Looking back to the probability of the exercise of the right of search being ex- 
tended to many powers with whom this country had no treaties whatever, and 
remembering that the greatest judge who had ever presided in the Court of 
Admiralty had held that search to be illegal in time of peace, he thought their 
lordships ought to be most cautious on this subject—a subject which he earn- 
estly recommended noble lords opposite well to consider before they proceeded 
te carry this bill into execution. He would not make any professions of an 
anxiety to put down the slave-trade. He had passed a long life of honour in 
the service of Her Majesty’s predecessors. He had served Her Majesty's pre- 
decessors in diplomatic situations, and in their councils as well as in arms, and 
he believed people cuvuld not accuse him of saying one thing and meaning 
another (hear, hear;) but this much he would say, that on this subject of the 
slave-trade there was no person, excepting one illustrious individual under 
whose directions he had acted, and whose loss, whose melancholy loss, he had 
never ceased to deplore—with the exception of that one individual, there was 
no person now living, or who was lost to the public service, who bad written 
more, or negotiated with one-tenth the zeal, than himself, on this very subject, 
with which he was now told he was not conversant. (Hear, hear ) He shuuld 
certainly say “ not content” to the passing of this bill. (Hear, hear.) 
The bill was then passed 
The Earl of MINTO said he had been most anxious that the biil shou!d be- 

come the law of the land, and as it bad now passed, and in the hope of giving 

reater publicity through the public press to the horrible devices contrived by 
the parties engaged in the slave-trade, he would take this opportunity of men- 
tioning a circumstance which by being made known might save the lives of 
some of those individuals against whom the diabolical contrivances were direct 
ed. He had received since this subject had been last mentioned, a despatch 
from the officer commanding on the coast of the Brazils, in which he stated, on 
the authority of Sit George Hamilton, her Majesty’s Minister at the Brazils, 
that on the examination of the papers of the Portuguese slaver Maria, which 
had been captured by her Majesty's sloop Grecian, there had been found a dia- 
bolical correspondence between the slave merchants there and their agents on 
the coast of Africa, from which it appeared that directions had been sent to the 
latter to poson a cask of wine and the water to be left on the decks of the 
slavers, to be taken by the crews of her Majesty's cruisers when they boarded 
the slave ships. This was pointed out as the only way to deal with the Eng- 
lish crews. As he was upon his legs, he might be permitted to say one word, 
in order to remove any anxiety that the noble duke opposite, or any other noble 
lord, might have on the subject of the right of search. That right would not 
be otherwise exercised than at present. » ate now it was necessary, in order 
to ascertain whether a vessel carrying the flag of France or Spain was a Por- 
tuguese slaver, that the British officer should go on board and deal with her as 
might be required. This was all that would be done under this bill. With 
regard to the objection that no message or communication had been made from 
the throne as to the orders issued by ber Mejesty, he (the Earl of Minte) begged 
to remind their lordships that a communication had been made in answer to the 
address of this house, stating that it was ber Majesty’s intention to issue such 
orders as had been thought proper by the house ; and after that, it had not been 
thought requisite to communicate by another message that the orders whieh it 
had been stated should be issued had actually been issued. 


[The following Protest was entered by the Duke of Wellington and others 

against this Bill.) 
Monday, August 19. 
AGAINST THE THIRD READING OF THE SLAVE TRADE SUP- 
PRESSION BILL. 
DissEntTIENT— 

1. Because no communication has been made to this house by message from 
the Queen which can render necessary, or which can alone justify this house in 
agreving to the proposed enactments on this bill. 

2 Because those enactments authorized measures and operations of war 
— the subjects of a foreign power, Portugal, and their property, for breaches 
of treaty concluded between Her Majesty’s royal predecessors and Portugal ; 
and for offences committed against the laws of Portugal on the high seas and on 
the coast of Africa ; and provides that subjects of Portugal and their property, 
are to be brought to England or elsewhere in Her Majesty’s dominions, to be 
adjudicated by Her Mayesty’s High Court of Admiralty, or a Court of Vice- 
Admiralty. 

3. Because the enactments proposed in this bill deprives those foreigners 
thus to be adjudivated of all rational protection. 

4. Because they authorise the detention at sea, the boarding, the demand, 
search for, and examination of the papers of all vessels met at sea by Her Ma- 
jesty’s cruisers, or any person in Her Majesty's service, in direct violation of all 
the treaties made with each or nearly all the powers of Europe, of regulating a 
mutual right of search by ships-of war of merchant vessels, for the suppression 
of the traffic called the slave trade. 

5. Because the amendments in the first clause of the bill leave the objection 
to the exercise of the right of search exactly where it stood in the bill before it 
was discussed and altered in committee. 

6. Because vessels sailing under the flag of any nation may be detained, 
boarded, searched, the demand for papers made (which must be inspected,) be- 
fore the illegal of predatory character of the vessel detained can be established; 
each of which acts of detention, bvarding, demand, search for, and examination 
of papers, is a violation of treaty between her majesty and each or nearly all 
thefpowers of Europe, as applied to vessels sailing under their flags respectively. 

. Because the exercise of such right of detention, boarding, search for and 
examination of papers of vessels on the high seas, in time of peace, has been 
declared illegal by the highest judicial authority that ever presided over the 
Englisb Court of Admiralty. 

. Because the exercise of such right is liable to be resented and retaliated 
by all the powers of the world, including those with which her majesty is bound 
by treaties each authorising restricted and regulated mutual search of merchant 
— in certain localities, in order to suppress the traffic called the slave- 
trade, 


WELLINGTON, REDESDALE, 
HAWARDEN, FITZGERALD, 
BEVERLEY, ORMONDE, 
GLENGALL, CANTERBURY. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION WITH AMERICA. 
House of Commons, Aug. 21. 

Mr. HUME moved for a copy of any contract or agreement entered into by 
the Board of Admiralty, or any other department of Her Majesty’s government, 

enone the conveyance of the mails to the West Indies and America. 
rt. C. WOOD, Secretary of the Admiralty, said, with respect to the con- 
veyance of the North American mai! to Halifax, the lowest tender which gov- 
ernment had received in answer to public advertisement was £45,000 a year, 
the mail to be conveyed once a month. This appeared to Government much 
too high, and they had consequently made a private bargain, by which, for a 
slightly increased sum, they would have double the quantity of work performed. 
The contract was for the conveyance of the mail to Halifax once a fortnight at 
the rate of £50.000 yearly. Government had also made arrangements for a 
mail from Halifax to Boston once a fortnight, and the total yearly expense 
would be £60,000. Those arrangements were made for seven years. With 
respect to the conveyance of the mails to the West Indies, no contract was yet 
made, but be did not anticipate that the service would be performed at the same 
low rate, unless the party contracting to do it bad important interes's of another 
kind at steke in the West Indies. No offer had been made to the Admiralty 
half so good as that which had been taken. Certain persons had come to the 


Che Alvion. 


That was to. What was the service to be done? There was now a 
communication by sailing vessels twice a month between this country and the 
West Indies, and there was a communication once a month by the same means 
with Mexico. But the mode of communication by sailing packets was alto- 
gether difficult and unsatisfactory. There was no regular communication at all 
with Malabar, and the communication be ween the whole of our West Indian 
possessions and the coasts of South and North America was very defective ; 
thus there was no packet communication whatever between Mexico and the 
West Indies, and no direct communication between Cuba and the east coast of 
America. If specie were to be conveyed from Mexico to any part of the West 
Indies, there was no mode of doing it but by a ship of war. In fact, there was 
no communication which could be depended upon between the West Indies and 
the whole of North America These were deficiencies which would be sup- 
plied by the parties with whom this contract had been made. Twice a month 
steamers of 400 horse power would cross the Atlantic ; and such lines would 
be established as would connect all the islands of the West Indies, whether 
British or foreign, and as would also connect our colonies in the West Indies 
with those in Demarara and Berbice ; with the Caracoas and Honduras ; with 
Havana; with Vera Cruz, and the western part of the United States. A con- 
nexion also would be established between Havana and New York. The num- 
ber of steamers required would be about 14; and the result would be, that 
they would have communications between the whole northern part of South 
America, and the whole southern part of the United States, and with the Brit- 
ish islands ; and such a ove, too, as might be reckoned on as certain. This 
would be established early in the summer of 1841, which was as soon as so 
many steamers, which would be of a size of which thers were as yet only two 
examples, could be built. This he thought was as satisfactory an arrangement 
as could be; and that it was a far one there could be no doubt, when it was 
considered how heavy must be the expense of building so many vessels, and 
also of sending out coal from this country to suppy them. The arrangement 
had been made to last for 19 years. 


AFFAIRS OF THE EAST. 


London, Aug. 23.—Our Constantineple correspondent writes under date the 
31st ult., that the depariure of the Chooush-Bashi for Alexandria with the reply 
of the Sultan to the letter of Mehemet Ali was deferred, at (it was said) the 
request of the Five Great Powers, in order that the opinion of their respective 
Governments on the subject be previously known. The Sultan—desirous, we 
are told, to come to an amicable arrangement with Mehemet Ali—had ceded to 
him the hereditary possession of Egypt, and Syria to his son Ibrahim for life, 
but declined compliance with his request to dismiss the Grand Vizier. Our 
correspondent scems to doubt that Mehemet Ali was serious in urging this lat- 
ter concession, but does not suggest the advantage he expected to draw from 
the delay which a demand so unreasonab'e would necessarily occasion. 
It was reported in Constantinople that Hafiz Pasha, with 4,000 troops, had 
passed over to Ibrahim. [Not believed. ] 
LETTER OF THE GRAND VIZIER KHOSREW TO THE VICEROY 
OF EGYPT. 
As it was stated in the letter addressed to your Excellency some days ago, 
his Highness the most magnificent, the most formidable, and the most powerful 
Sultan, Abdul Medjid Khan, having ascended the Imperial throne, which Divine 
predestination had left vacant, the wisdom with which he is naturally gifted ,dic- 
tated to him, at the moment of his accession, the following language : 
“The Governor of Egypt, Mehemet Ali Pasha, had committed some acts 
calculated to indispose my glorious father: various events came to pass, and 
preparations were made. Nevertheless, to preserve from all attempts the wel- 
fare of the people intrusted to me by Providence, with the sole view of sparing 
the effusion of Mussulman blood, I mean to forget all that is past ; I will par- 
don that governor; confer on him a decoration similar to that worn by my other 
Viziers, and concede to him the province of Egypt, and the hereditary right 
thereto to his descendants, on condition that he fully conform to his duties of 
obedience and submission. 
“‘ However unworthy I may be of the honour, having been raised to the post 
of Grand Vizier, and owing to the existence of former relations between your 
Excellency and me, I heard with lively satisfaction the language of bis High- 
ness. I immediately wrote to the Seraskier of the East, Hafiz Pasha, to sus- 
pend the march of the Imperial army, and the fleet, which was to have left the 
Dardanelles, has been detained. de 
‘The decoration conferred on you by the Sultan, and the firman which is to 
accompany it, are now pares : 
‘In the meanwhile, Akiff Effendi, Secretary of the Council, and one of the 
high functionaries of the Sublime Porte has been despatched to acquaint you in 
detail with our Sovereign's desire. ' } 
“If God deign to assist his Highness, all the provinces of the empire will 
enjoy perfect tranquillity under the protection of his sceptre. Now, as the ac- 
complishment of that hope depends on the union of Mussulmans, I specially ad- 
dress you this letter, in order that, guided by your natural prudence, and docile 
to the Supreme wish, you forget all the past, fully accomplish your duties as a 
vassal, withdraw the troops which are found in your camp, and think no more 
hereafter but of accord and union.” 
Letter of Mehemet Ali, communicated to the European Consuls in Reply to the 
Communications made to him by the Ambassadors of the great powers in Con- 
stantinople 


letter, in which I will represent to him— 


Tripoli. 
sess, as I previously mentioned. 


ness, and I will defend him when, and against whomsoever he pleases. 

“«T intend writing to Constantinople to the above effect. 

‘«T will make no mention, in my letter to the Grand Vizier, of the fleet, from 
a sense of propriety ; but I beg of you to tell the representatives of the great 
courts at Constantinople, that I never had the intention of keeping or using it 
with a hostile object against the Sultan; I formally pledge myself, on the con- 
trary, to restore it the moment my propositions shall have been accepted, in 
which case all the vessels composing the squadron of his Highness shall be sent 
back to Constantinople. As regards the Ottoman admirals, those who shall be 
afraid to return to Turkey will be allowed to remain in Egypt, which is part of 
the same monarchy. 

““When the Sulran shall have acceded to my prayer, and Khosrew Pacha 
shal] have been removed from the direction of affairs, I will not hesitate, on 
the first invitation of his Highness, to proceed to Constantinople; but alone, 
and on board a steamer, and with the sole view of offering in person my homage 
to my Sovereign, and of tendering to him my services. 

‘ Finally, i declare to you, that if my propositions be not attended to, I shall 
not wage war, but merely maintain my present position and wait.” 


Extract of two letters written after the battle of Nezib, by Soliman Pasha to 
M. Guys, the French Consul, at Aleppo :— 

“ June 25,—We intended to give battle to the Turkish army on our arrival 
at Mejar, but we found its position too strong to be attacked in front ; we con- 
sequently were obliged to turn it. We advanced towards the left by a flank 
march, to get behind it and fall upon the rear of the right wing. 

“Our mancuvre was successful. In the battle fought yesterday, which en- 
dured for four hours and a half, and which was attended with much carnage, 
the Turkish army was routed in the most complete manner. Its artillery, the 
greatest part of its muskets, the tents and baggage, fell into our hands. I can- 
not exactly state the number of prisoners ; it is so considerable that our camp 
is encumbered with them ” 

“« Nezib, June 27.—Mr. Consul: The day before yesterday, when I announc- 
ed to you the result of the battle of Nezib, I could not inform you of the exact 
nomber of prisoners: it amounts to 10,000. We have picked up already 
12,000 muskets, but many more lie scattered on the ground or concealed in the 
river. 

“The whole number of muskets lost by the Ottoman army must exceed 
15,000. We have taken 104 pieces of artillery ; but we expect to find some 
more, as the army brought into the field a greater number of pieces, and can- 
not, I think, have saved any. * General SOLIMAN PASHA.” 


I 
THE CHARTIS1S’ THREE DAYS. 

The “three days” of the Chartists passed over much more peaceably than 
most people anticipated,—though not eutirely without riot. The miserable 
display of ‘ physical force ” which was mustered, in the moat populous places, 
ought to convince the most deluded, that the representations of itinerant ora 
tors asto the sentiments of the great body of the labouring classes were false 
and unfounded. 

In this county, where the principles of Chart'sm have takendeeper root than 
in any other district, the fruits of the long persevering labours of their leadeis 
tocorrupt the multitude might have been expected toappear. But even in 





Treasury and Admiralty and said they would perform the duty for £240,000. 


Lancashire the ‘‘holyday ” failed to produce the effect intended. To begin 


September 14, 


—— ee, 
with Manchester, the capital of the manufacturing dis'rict, with its population of 
250,000. It is evident, that there is no desire on the part of the working clas- 
ses in that great town, whatever may be their principles, to seek their success 
by force. he number of Chartists that showed a disposition to be riotous was 
exceedingly small. The first party which the police dispersed, on Monday, did 
not exceed two hundred,and of them a large proportion consisted of mere boys. 
They were engaged in endeavouring to force the people from a factory, and, af- 
ter a trifling resistance, in which one of the policemen was wounded by a sharp 
instrument, they were completely dispersed. A body assembled in another part 
of the town at the same time, consisting of about one thousand persons, headed 
by a man carrying a flag ; but on the appearance of the police and military they 
soon took to flight. —T he object of this party was the same as that of the small- 
er one—to force people out of the mills; yet only in five instances could the 
people be induc. d to give up the profits of a day’s labour for the purpose of 
swelling the ranks of a mob. ‘There were some skirmishes, during the ay, be- 
tween parties of Chartists and the police, but they were of atr fling nature, and 
a crowd of Chartists which assembled in the evening, in the neighbourhood of 
Manchest: r, took to their heels un the approach of the military. On Tuesday 
the mills that had been stopped resumed work, and on that and the following 
day the town was in a siate of perfect tranquillity. In Salford the Chartists suc- 
ceeded in inducing the people to leave the factory ; but they speedily dispersed 
on the appearance of the police. The most formidable display of turbulent 
Char ism took place at Bolton. There was considerable “‘excitement” there 
on Monday, created by a procession of Chartists through the principal streets ; 
but there was nothing of a riotous nature until the following day. In the morn- 
ing an affray took place between the police and the mob, in consequence of an 
attempt of the latter to rescue some prisoners. Stones were afterwards thrown 
at the military as they were escorting those persons to Liverpoul; the Police- 
office was attacked, and several windows were broken there and in other places. 
About seven in the evening the special constables that were ordered to clear 
the streets were driven into the Town-hall of Little Bolton by the Chartists, 
who, forcing the doors and windows, compelled the constables to seek refuge in 
the room above, where they were obliged to remain for two hours, during which 
time the hall was in the possession of the mob. The Mayor having at length 
given authority to the military :o interfere, two or three blank cartridges were 
discharged into the hall, and ina short time the place was cleared. The town 
was quiet during the night and the following day, though business was partially 
suspended. At Oldham and Rochdale tranquillity prevailed,the people attend- 
ing to their several occnpations as usual. At Bury there was a numerous meet- 
ing on Monday, consisting chiefly of people from neighbouring places —They 
were, however, easily dispersed afier the reading of the riot act, and the tran- 
quillity of the town was not afterwards disturbed. At Heywood there was a 
considerable gathering, anda body of about 1,500 men, women, and children 
proceeded to Bury to join the Chartists there ; but, on the riot act being read, 
they returned peaceably to Heywood. On the following day a large body pro- 
ceeded towards Rochdale, for the purpose of making a demonstration in that 
town ; they were met on the road by a party of the military and compelled to 
return. Middleton, which has long been one of the hotbeds of Radicalism, had 
also its demonstration. It produced, however, nothing more serious than the 
loss of a day’s work by the silly dupes of the Chartist fiaud. There was some 
rioting at Leigh on Wednesday, and a conflict between the special constables 
and the Chartists. 

Such are briefly the particulars of the proceedings in this county on the three 
“National Holidays,” which were to exhibit to the people of England in the 
form of ‘solemn processions and solemn meetings’—a display of physical 
force which would make the friends of our ancient constitution tremble ! 

Nor was the demons‘ration in Yorkshire any more encouraging to the agita- 
tors than the demonstration in our own county. There were some slight tu- 
mults at Sheffield, which ended in the apprehension of a considerable number 
of persons and the committal of three leaders. At Barnsley, on Thursday, 
three leaders were captured by the police, supported by the military, and sent 
off to York Castle for trial. At Dewsbury, on Monday, there was a “‘demon- 
stration,’’ and nothing more. About two hundred misguided men and youths 
went to the meeting from Birstal, Gomersa!, Cleckheaton, &c., and, as they 
marched down, they threatened to return in the evening, with their fellows, in 
terrifying procession ; but their numbers were too small for exhibition, and the 
timid dismissed their fears. The affair was a failure. At Leeds there was not 
the slightest movement, the call of the Convention having been wholly disre- 
garded. 

In Cheshire there were some disturbances. There was a meeting of Char- 
tists, on Monday, at Macclesfield. Several of them were arrested, and, after 
undergoing examinations before the magistrates, they were committed for trial 
at the next assizes. All was tranquil at Stockport.— Manchester paper. 


Latest Kutelligeuce. 


The apprehension which was felt in regard to the crops appears to have sub- 
sided, as the weather has been generally favorable. 

The funding of £4,000,000 of Exchequer bills had been decided upon, and the 
whole amount had been subscribed for on the 22d ult., with the exception of 
£279,000. 

Speculations were afloat in London as tothe changes in the ministry. One 
is, that Lord Normanby is to be removed from the Colonial Office, and to be 


“Tn the course of twodays Akiff Effendi will set out for Constantinople. He | succeeded by Lord John Russell. Another, that Mr. Spring Rice, made a Peer, 
will be the bearer of a letter of congratulation and submission, on my part, to will have the Colonics, and that room will be made somewhere for Mr. Macau- 
the new Sultan Abdul Medjid. I intend also addressing to Khosrew Pasha a ley, who would assuredly add strength to an administration, the notorious incom- 


petency of which, would almost justify the saying of Lord Brougham, that he 


“1, That the late Sultan Mahmoud had made me, at the time, through the | knew not another instance of a Cabinet existing for any length of time in the 
medium of Sarim Effendi, propositions of a much more advantageous nature | country, in which no man was included who could even pretend to the posses- 
than those addressed to me now by his Highness; for he then offered me the | sion of talent. Mr. F. T. Baring, one of the under Secretaries of the Treasury, 
hereditary reversion ef Egypt, as well as of Syria, Sayd, and the Sanjak of eldest son of Sir Thomas Barirg, is to be new Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


In the House of Lords, on the 23d, Lord Palmerston gave the strongest as- 


“Q. That, under existing circumstances, I demand the hereditary right to | surance that the arrangement entered into by the Five Powers for the settle- 
Egypt, as well as to Syria and Candia; that is, to all the dominions I now pos- | ment of the Eastern question will at all events, have the impurtant effect of 


preserving the peace of Europe His lordship stated that on the 28th of last 


“3. That, on this condition, and if the Porte wishes to act with good faith moath a * collective note” was presented to the Porte by the representatives 
towards me, I will be the most faithful of the servants and vassals of his High-| f the Five Powers, in which it was stated that these Powers “ were agreed 


generally asto the affairs pending between Turkey and Egypt ; and that they 
were instructed to request the Porte to suspend any negotiations with Mehemet 
Ali, and not to proceed therein without the knowledge and concurrence of the 
Five Powers.”’—This note, his lordship added, was received by the Porte with 
great thankfulness. 

The London Sun says Parliament was to be prorogued on the 28th ult. 
New writs of election were to be issued for Cambridge and Portsmouth, Mr. 
Rice becoming a peer and removing to the Upper House, and Mr. F. T. Baring 
becoming Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The act for making temporary provision for the government of Lower Canada 
received the royal assent on the 17th of August. 

The venerable arch deacon Strachan has been consecrated Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Upper Canada. 

The agency of Mr Jaudon has ceased in London, and hereafter the bank 
will draw on Baring, Biothers & Co. 

Marriage of the Queen.—The Morning Post speaks positively on this subject, 
and says that it is fully settled Albert Francis son of the reigning Duke of Saxe 
Coburg, is to be the happy man. The Post infers, that as Her Majesty has not 
to be present at the forthcoming prorogation of the two houses of Parliament, 
that this important fact would be announced from the throne by the Lords Com- 
missioners. This prince is just three months and two days younger than Vic- 
tora. 

From all accounts, both from England and France, it appears that the weather 
had been favorable and the crops would turn out well, and breadstuff, on the 
22d ult. weie declining in consequence. Harvesting was going on briskly. On 
the 19th and 20th the weather bad been unfavorable and great alarm was ex- 
pressed ; but on the 2lst it brightened up and to the 24th continued favorable. 
The truth is, however, we want later advices, and shall not know positively 
respecting the crops till the arrival of the British Queen next week, 

St. Petersburgh, Aug. 4.—Yesterday the Emperor held a council at Peterhoft 
All the ministers and privy councillors attended, and sat from 11 till his majesty’s 
dinner hour. It is said in the diplomatic circles of the capital that Government 
has resolved to occupy Moldavia and Wallachia with troops, but undertake 
nothing against Constantinople or in Asia, until it is ascertained in what manner 
the differences between Turkey and Egypt are likely to be settled by diplomatic 
means. It is added that the Minister of War has already sent orders for the 
troops at Odessa to be marched to the two principalities, and to be replaced by a 
like number, to be drawn from the army of the South. 

France.—All is bustle in the diplomatic circle; the King himself has seen 
the ambassadors of England and Austria on the subject of the East. The 
naval and military departments are no less eagerly engaged on the same subject. 
On Wednesday the King hada conference of three hours with Marshal Soult. 
The appointment of M. Thiers to the Ministry for Foreign A ffairs befure Decem- 
ber next, may, we are assured, be regarded as certain. 

Army of the Indus.—Extract of a letter from India, dated 18th May : —‘‘ Co- 
lonel Wade, with a small force from the Bengal army, chiefly artillery, and 
from 15,000 to 20,000 Sikhs under General Ventura, is now forcing the Khyber 
passes. It is said that he is opposed by 10,000 stout Affghans. Many of the Af- 
ghan chieftains, the Khan of Bajour, and others, liave joined Colonel Wade, and 
made their submission to Shah Tunoor, the eldest son of Shah Sujah, who is 
with that officer. We have not had any intelligence for some time from Sir John 
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Keen’s force, ns 
loughby Cotton’s division of the army of the Indus, p 








__ She Atvion. 
—- eS eal —————— 
isti i roops, and Sir Wil- | S. Irwin, gent.; Wm. Elliot Morton, gent. Hospital Staff,: Assist.-Surg. J. 
ree of dealer of tho tat rage Be Ge Shah Sujah’s Stuart, ta the 70.h F't., to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, v. J. Millar, who 
contingent, and the Affghans who have joined him. Itis said the youngest | rets. upon o> Memorandum: The exchange between Lt. Edwards, of the 
of the brothers who hold Candabar, came to him, and wished to treat, but Sir | 19th Pt, and Lieut. Berkeley, upon h.-p. of the 71st Ft., which .ook place on 
John told him nothing in the treaty way could be entered into until the army the 3d of March, 1825, was without the difference, Lt. Edwards having repaid 
had encamped under the walls of Candabar. A report had been received, vid the difference between bh -p. and full pay. The Commission of Dep.-Assist.- 
Peshawar, that an action had been fought with the Cadaharians, — miles mes reg ~ ee — he having been allowed a com- 
the town of Candahar: that it lasted half-an-hour, and, although short, was Mutation Im lieu of the h.-p. of his rank. _ 
pos be very severe ; that the enemy had received a sharp sepales ; and that! Office of Ordnance, Aug. 15.—Royal Regt. of Art. : Lt.-Col. R. F. Cleve- 
their guns, camp, and bazaar, in short, all their material had fa!len into our hands land, to be Col., v. Rogers, dec. ; Capt. and Brevet Maj. . Paddy, to be Lt 2 
We are daily—nay hourly—expecting a confirmation of this report. Lieut Col., v. Cleveland ; Second Capt. R. Kendall, to be Capt., v. Faddy; First 
Colone! Thomson, 31st regt. Bengal Na‘ive Infantry, was killed by the heat | Lt. N. T. Lake, to be Second Capt., v. Kendall ; Second Lt. J. M. Adyn, to be 
of the sun on his second march from Shikarpore. He was escorting 22 lacs | First Lt , v. Lake. 
of treasure, with a wing of his regiment, and four hundred of Captain Ander- War-Office, August 23.—4th Regt of Ft. ; Ens. A. G. Shawe, from the 81st 
son’s horse. He complained of weariness on arriving at bis ground at 10 4. M. | Ft. to be Lieut. without pur. v. Yea, appointed to the 98th Ft. Aug 23. 5h 
and threw himself down on the earth under the tent to sleep. His surgeon, | Ft. ; 2d Lieut. W. H. Kebbel, to be 1st Lieut. by pur. v Rawlins, who rets. ; 
Johnstone, was seated writing in the tent, when his attention was attracted by | Gent. Cadet F. Sutton, from the Ryl. Mil Col. to be 2d Lieut. by pur. v. Keb- 
the hard and difficult breathing of his friend. He went to him, and finding him | bel, Aug. 23. 10th Ft. ; Ens. J. Garvock to be Adj. v. Shanly, who resigns 
in an apoplectic fit, he mstantly opened the veins of both arms, and the tem- | the Adjy. only, Aug. 13 14th Ft ; Capt. G. Beere, from the Ist West India 
ral artery, but all was of no avail—in half an hour poor Thomson ceased to | Regt. to be Capt. v. B. Broadhead, who rets. upon h-p. Unatt.; Ens. M G 
live ! The thermometer outside the tent was 135 and 140, and under canvass | D, Hall, from the 22d Ft. to be Ens. v. Jerningham, who exch. Aug. 23. 16th 
115to 120. Runjeet Singh is regularly killed every fortnight in the papers but | Ft.; Lieut. C. H. Pierse, from h-p. of the 19th Ft. to be Paymaster, v. John 
his existence seems a charmed one, for he always comes to life again, Two medi- | Grant, replaced on the Retired List, Aug. 23d. 22d Ft ; Ens. J. Jerningham, 
cal men have now gone to Lahore fiom Fcrozepore to attend him, and this does | from the 14th Ft. to be Ens. v. Hall, who exchs. Aug. 23; Ens. W. Somer 
appear as if he was in a bad way. ville, fiom the Ist West India Regt. to be Ens. v. Smith, who exchs. Aug. 24 
The British Queen steamer, Captain Roberts, made her appearance off Ryde | 25h Ft. ; Lieut. S. P. Peacocke, to be Capt. by pur. v. Devaynes, who reis ; 
Pier, on Thursday morning, at eight o’clock ; having made the run from New Ens N. H. Harenc, to be Lieut. by pur. v. Peacocke ; W. H. T. Pattenson, 
York in 13 days 16 hours. The Great Western steamer left New York about | Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Harenc, Aug 28. 42d Ft. ; Major G. Johnstone 
an hour before the British Queen, made Bristol on Wednesday noon, and as the | to be Lieut.-Col. by purchase, v. Midd'eton, who retires; Capt. D. A. Cam- 
voyage is about 50 miles less, she performed the distance from port to port 1 | eron to be Maj. by pur. v. Johnstone; Lieut. R. W, Ramsay to be Capt. by 
12 hours less than the British Queen Intelligence from Constantinople to pur v. Cameron; Ens. A. C. Campbell to be Lieut. by pur. v. Ramsay ; Ens. ; 
August 3, states that Ibrahim Pacha was about to enter Koniah, and that in | T. F. Wade, from the 81st Ft to be Ens. v. Campbell, Aug. 23. 52d Fr. ; 
conse quence of Russia preparing to act upon that movement, Admiral Roussin | G. W. Macready, Gent to be Assist. Surg. v. Skene, who resigns, Aug. 23, 
had ordered the French Admiral LalaniJe to hold himself in readiness to enter | 1839. 67th Foot; Captain W H Shippard, from half-pay Unattached, to 
the Dardanelles. The young Sultan is indisposed. A report prevailed that the | Capt. v. P. Brannan, who exchs, Aug. 23; Lieut. G. W. Nicholls, to be Capt 
Pasha of Janina had raised the standard of revolt. The reported occupation of | by por. v. Shippard, who rete. Aug. 24; Ens. J. T. Locke, to be Lieut by 
Bassora by Kveschid Pasha is said to have been confirmed. Prince Milosch | pur. v. Nicolls; Gent. Cadet H. Dawson, from the Ryl. Mil. Col. to be Ens 
had, since the death of his son Milan, forwarded to the Porte a new claim to be | by pur. v. Locke, Aug. 24. 68th Ft.; G. Elmslie, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. 
reinstated in his Government. Mehemit Ali is reported to have doclared to | v. W. B. Browne, who rets. Aug. 23. 8ist Ft.; J. Gildea, Gent. to be Ens. 
the European Consuls that he did not mean to detain the Turkish fleet, and that | by pur. v. Wase, appointed to the 42d Ft. Aug. 23; J. Bourchver, Gent to be 
it was at perfect liberty to return to Constantinople. Letters from Odessa an- | Ens. without pur. v. Shawe, prom. in the 4th Ft. Aug. 24. 82d Ft.; Ga. & 
nounce that the Russians were freighting transports in that harbour and at Halliday, Gent , to be Ens by pur. v. Darby, whose appointment has beencan- 
Taganrog. The King of Hanover has been induced to adopt conciliatory mea- celled, Aug. 23. 19th Ft ; J. Q. Wall, from the 98th Ft. to be Capt. without 
sures, at the instance of the Austrian Government. Prince Metternich. it ap- } pur. v. M‘Causland, dec. Aug 23. 98th Ft ; Lieut. R. H. Yea, from the 4th 
years, has obtained a concession, which was frequently refused to the King of | Ft. to be Lieut. v. Wall, prom in the 89th Ft. Aug. 33. Ist West India 
Sensis. The wheat harvests in the north of France were most abundant, and | Regt.; Capt. H. T. Moore, from the b-p. Unatt. to be Capt. v. Beere, ap 
the price of bread in Paris had fallen. A bill has been passed stiil further relax- | pointed to the 14th Foot; Ensign William N. Smith, from the 22d Foot, 
ing the usury !aws, teking away all limit te the discount on long dated bills — | to be Ensign, vice Somerville, who exchanges, August 24 
The Phenix Bank of Liverpool has suspended payment. The capital is stated 
at £80,000, and the managers estimate the loss not to exceed two or two pound 
ten sh llings a share. ‘The Chartist excitement has neerly subsidea. Many of 
the rioters have been tried, and three of the leaders in the Birmingham tumults 
were condemned to death, and left for execution, but were afterwards repriev- 
ed, and will probably be sent to the penal colonies for life A considerable 
number have been sentenced to imprisonment. An attempt has beea made to 
create a chartist movement in Ireland, but has met with lit le success The} * 
Penny Postage Bill received the Royal assent on the 16th of August. The 
Slave Trade Suspension Bi!l has become a law. It is said to be fivally settled 
that the Bank of England has made arrangements to draw upon the Bank of 
France for from two tu four millions of pounds s‘erling. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s proposition to renew the Charter of the Bank of Ireland lies over 
till next session of Parliament. Jn the meantime the Bank is to be accommo- 
dated with a bill legalizing it during the pendency of the question. The Thames 
Tunnel will be anne and that too wi'hin a very short period. Mr. Bru- 























Married, at Christ Church, Norwich, Ct., on the 9th inst., by the Rev. S. B. Paddock, 
John Turville Adams, Esq., of Michigan, to Mrs. Elizabeth L. Dwight, of the former 
place. 


Died, on the 10th inst., after a short illness, David Graham, Esq., Counsellor at Law, of 
this city, in the 60th year of his age. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 9t a 9} per cent. prem. 
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The Great Western, which arrived on Tuesday, brought intelligence from 
London down to the 23d ult., and the intelligence we are happy to say is, both 
nel has notified the Lord Mayor that the work is completed to within five feet | politically and commercial'y, favourable. The appearance of the crops 
onthe Middlesex sde. The Russian fleet at Constradt, amounting to forty or | had greatly improved, and the fruits of the earth appeared to be in their usual 


fifty sail, at the latest advices was equipped and ready for sea. The general | abundance. In some of the counties the grain has undoubtedly suffered, but in 
belief in St. Petersburg was, that the whole or a great part of the fleet would 
sail for the Mediterranean. 











others, Providence appears most bountiful, and there is every reason to expect 


a good average crop. At all events the fears of a general failure of the harvest 
have entirely subsided, which has lessened the orders for foreign wheat, and 
consequently the drain for specie on the Bank of England. The Bank, more- 
over, has been relieved by the government to the amount of four millions in 
Exchequer Bills, and al:hough the rate of interest continued bigh, yet discounts 
were now to be obtained and the business of the country was invigorated ac- 
cordingly. The news, upon the whole, we understand is, by the mercantile 
community here, considered favourable, especially as the demand for the great 
American staple, cotton, had, at the last dates, materially augmented. 

The difficulties between Turkey and Egypt would seem to be in a fair train 
The five great European powers have, to their honour 


—<——— 
POMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES, 


Office of Ordnance, Aug. 19.—Roy. Regt. of Art. : 2d Capt. H. R. Wright, 
to be Capt , v. Saunders, dec.; Ist Lt. J. Wynne, to be 2d Capt., v. Wright ; 
2d Lt. F. A. Campbeil, to be Ist Lt., v. Wynne; Ist Lt. P. Benn, to be 2 
Capt., v. Slater, retired on h.-p. ; 2d Lt. H. P. Goodenough, to be 1st. Lt., v. 
Benn. 

Downing Street, Aug. 12 —The Queen has been graciously pleased to no- 
minate and appoint Lieutenant General Sir John Keane, Knight Commander 
of the Most Hon. Military Order of the Bath, to be a Knight Grand Cross of the 
said Order. 

This Gazette contairs a notice that the Queen has been pleased to grant to 
John Grey, Esq., Major-General in the Army, and Companion of the Most Hon. 
Military Order of the Bath, her roval license and permission that he may accept 
and wear the insignia of a Knight of the Royal Portuguese M)litary Order of 
the Tower and Sword, and of a Knight Commander of that of St. Bento d’ Avis, 
which have been conferred upon that officer in approbation of his conduct during 
the Peninsular war, especially in the action of ki Bodon, on the 25th of Sept., 
1811. 

War Office, Aug. 9.—17th Regt. of Lt. Drags: Lieut. Archibald Eas! of 
Cassilis, from the Rifle Brigade, to te Lieut., v. Reynard, who exchs.—4th 
Regt. of Ft.: Assist.-Surg. J. Mouat, fromthe 44h Ft, to be Ass st.-Surg ,v 
Hunter, dec.—7ih Ft.: Ens. J. Keating, from the 62d Ft., to be Lveut , with- 
out pur., v. Wyke, who rets.—9th Ft.: Lieut. L. Hook, from the 16th Ft., to 
be Lieut, v. Pirie, dec —16:h Ft : Ens. S. Lawson, to be Lieut , without pur., 
v. Hook, app. to the 9th Ft.; Gent. Cadet L. R Elliot, from the Roy. Mil 
Col., to be Ens, without pur., v. Lawson.—20th Ft.: Lt. H. D. Crofton, to 
be Capt , by pur., v. Dodgin, who rets.; Ens. R L. Lye, to be Lt., by pur., 
v. Crofton; Ens. M. Cane, from the 26th Ft., to be Ens., v. Lye —26ih Ft. : 
R. C. Jones, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Cane, app. to the 20:h Ft —44th Ft. : 
W. Primrose, M.D., to be Assist.-Surg , v. Mouat, app. to the 4th Ft.—62d F'. : 
H.M_ Hamilton, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Keating, pro. in the 7th Fr.— 
88th Ft.: Lt.-Col. J. Grey, from h.-p. Unatt , to be Lt.-Col. (repaying the dif- 


ference), v. G. O'Malley, who exehs. ; Maj. W. H. Eden, to be Lt.-Col , by : : ve relati tion.— 
pur., v. Grey, who rets. ; Capt, W. H. Rutherford, te be Maj , by par ,v. Eden; Among our extracts will be found other matters relating to this question. 


Lt. G. P. O'Malley, to be Capt., by pur, v. Rutherford; Ens. G. Maxwell, to Mehemet Ali is willing to acknowledge his fealty to the Porte, and to pay tri- 
be Lt., by pur., v. O'Malley ; G. Hamilton, gent., to be Ens , by pur, v. Max- bute, but insists on retaining Egypt and Syria as a perpetual Pachalic in bis fami- 
well.—91st Ft. : Assist.-Surg. N. Morgan. from the Staff, to be Surg ,v. Divir, |} ly. His Highness, too, is anxious to proceed to Constantinople and do homage 
‘be Bart of Catan Be Mba: tg 1g howd fi gt gage be to the young sovereign. The interference of the five powers will probably ren- 

. oe a Memee te. Hes ush, to De | Ger this pilgrimage unnecessary, and the unity and concert that must now ensue 


Lt., by pur., v. Hodson, who rets.; W. Somerville. gent., to be Ens., by pur., ‘ies: , ; 
among the principal nations ef Europe will check intrigue from every quarter, 


v. Bush.—Brevet: Lt.-Col J. Grey, of the 88th Ft., to be Col. in the Army. - 
—Hospital Staff: Assist.-Inspect. of Hospita!s J. F Clarke, M. D., to be Dep. | and, of course, dissipate all fears of any increased ascendency of Russian in- 
fluence. Thus is the peace of Europe once more happily preserved. 


Inspect.-Gen. of Hospitals, v. J. Arthur, who returns to h.-p ; J. Johnston, M. 
pad sing epg Decne aig balay og ig ped aly revsaged, Ministers have succeeded in carrying a Bill through Parliament on the sub- 
the 72d Ft., as stated in the Gazette of the 19th of July, 1839, has not taken | Ject Of the Slave Trade. It has long been notorious that Portugal, with whom 
place.—The name of the Lt. of the 19th Regt. of Ft., app. Adj. of that corps England has treaties for the suppression of this traffic, has been most unmind- 
on the 2d of Aug., 1839, is Henry Calley, and not Henry Colley. ful of their obligations ; and her subjects have every where set them at nought 
War Office, Aug. 16.—Ist Regt. of Lf. Gds.: Cor. and Sub-Lt Sir C. W.| with entire impunity. The Bill now passed authorizes the government of 
omgpiry Sel id al aeaglg= re Regt. of Dr. Ode" a Ww My Great Britain, to one orders, under certain circometanoes, to British cruizers to 
Harper, to be Capt., by pur., v. Heigham, who ret. ; Cor. G. T. Jacob, to be detain and search Portuguese vessels. The Bill howev er, it will be seen, was 
Lt., by pur., v. Harper; M. K. Tynte, gent , to be Cor., by pur., v. Jacob. 3d strongly opposed by the Duke of Wellington and others in the House of Lords, 
Regt. of Lgt Drgs. : C. Bowles, geut, to be Cor. by pur., v. Esectt, who | on the ground that England was assuming a right incompatible with the laws 
oo cen, ee ot tt, —— es hr ge Drags., and usages of nations. His grace and some of his noble colleagues entered 
man, from the 86th Ft ‘ie te Lt ry. Wenieth, ~~ iauhe 2 t 9d Ft UB. Ciel poctent agent She SesaaENG, which protect as eee nathe Slant of the 
Palmes, to be Adj, vy. Pocklington, prom. 56th Ft. : Lt-Cl. W. H. Eden, noble Duke will be found among our extracts. Such is the enthusiasm through- 
from the 88th Ft., tobe Lt -Cl., v. O'Hara, who exchs. 69th Ft. : Capt. J. | out Great Britain, at this time, in favor of African freedom, that the nation stands 
> Te, See -p. Unatt., to be Capt., v. Lawrence Gre ne, who exchs., | ready to go almost any length for its complete and entire accomplishment. 
B Fence. 70:h Ft.: Assist.-Surg P. Davidson, M.D., from the The Chartists, who amuse themselves with all sorts of vagaries and fantasti- 
cal notiuns, have proclaimed the observance of what they call a holy month , 


for an accommodation. 
mutually determined that peace shall be preserved, and have, by their ministers 
at Constantinople, presented a note to the Turkish government to that effect. 
This was communicated to Parliament in reply to a question from Mr. Hume 
on the 22d ult. The statement is so important that we insert it here. The 
five great powers are understood to be England, France, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia. 

Viscount PALMERSTON was glad that the Hon. Member had put the ques- 
tion, because it afforded him the opportunity of making a statement which he 
felt assured would be satisfactory to the House. On the 28th of last montha 
note was presented to the Ministers of the Porte, signed by the representatives 
of the five Powers, technically called a ‘collective note,” which note said that 
they (the representatives) were instructed by their several Governments to in- 
form the Porte that the five Powers were agreed generally as to the affairs now 
pending between Turkey and Egypt ; and that they were instructed to request 
the Porte to suspend any negociations with Mehemet Ali, and not to proceed 
therein without the knowledge and concurrence of the five Powers. That note 
was received by the Government of the Porte with great thankfulness ; there- 
fore, the House might rest assured that nothing would be done to lead to a dis- 
turbance of the peace of the East, unless some new subject should arise, of 
which at present there was no prospect whatever. 


58th Ft., to be Assist.-Surg., v Stuart, app. to the Staff. 73d Ft.: Capt C 
Barry, from h.-p. Unatt!, to be Capt., v. T. B. Bower, who exchs., receiving s ' 
the difference. 86th Ft.: Tt. R. B. Bennett, from the 40th Ft., to be Lt., v. the holiness to be practised during this month, was—to devise means for over- 
Dowman. 88th Ft.: Lt.-Col. R. O'Hara, from the 56th Ft., to be Lt.-Col., | throwing the government, making an equal division of the property of others, &e 
pedgg Ek vd an oe ne : Lt. W. T. Layard, to be Capt , by | Their deeds too have been celebrated for ‘three days,”’ during which the au- 
a, v. Reon; Ww. C. Te wang Dg page al oe = ome : CASES Wore UnOE Route Segmmonsion thet euch Tag Giutses Sf Eile porens 
Stevelly. Brevet.—Maj. H. G. Jackson, of aie Royal Astillery. ‘o o a. might do mischief. The three days however passed over without any serious 
Col. in the Army; Maj. F. Maclean, of the Royal Artl., to be Lieut.-Col. in| #!@rm; and as the Rev. Mr. Stephens and others have been tried and found 
pe ove ; oe G . oo —_ ~y Royal Eng , employed upon a| gu Ity, there is reason to believe the mania is on the decline. We copy from 
ular service in Spain, to have the loca k t.-Col. I ' “ ” ee : 

while so employed ; Capt. H. Lecky, of the 36th Fe a be Mai ta te Aue  Daaceener popes Sie eee of Be © these dys, cere very 
The under-mentioned Cadets of the Hon. the E. I. C'S to ees the tompere- tory, and forms a good offset to an alarming article which we see very freely 
ty rank of Ensigns during the period of their being placed under the command circulated from the radical Spectator of the 16th August. 

of Col. Pasley, of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, for field instructions in| | Measures to increase the trade and prosperity of the empire are in progress. 





the art of Sapping and Mining :—H. W. B. Bell, gent.; H. Rivers, gent.; T.| The Penny Postage Bill has passed—a plan fraught with inconceivable impor 
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tance to the people at large; it is almost impossible to say what inflcence its 
effects may not have on the human mind. The principal objection to the mea- 
sure, viz: the loss to the revenue, has been disregarded by the legislature, as 
well as the remonstrances of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel.— 
The loss is variously estimated from £200,000 to £1,500,000 per annam. The 
following are some of the more important clauses of the biil. 

Sec. 1. Every letter of a given weight, to be hereafter determined, one 
penny ; with a proportionate increase for greater weight Parliamentary frank- 
ing abolished. Sec. 3, The Lords of the Treasury are authorized to suspend, 
wholly or in part, any parliamentary or official privilege of sending or receiving 
letters by the post free ef postage, and to make any other regulations for the fu- 
ture exercise of official fra.king Sec.4 Relates to the two-penny post in 
London and Dublin, and leaves it to the Lords of the Treasury whether they 
shall be continued, or whether the rates shall be reduced. Sec. 11. Authori- 
zes the Lords of the Treasury to make any reduction ‘hey may consider expe- 
dient in the allowance 'o masters of vessels for letters conveyed by them. Sec. 
12. That whenever the word “ letter” is used in this act, it shall apply equally 
to newspapers ; but not so as to deprive newspapers of any privilege they now 
possess of passing free of postage. 

Contracts it appears have been entered into by the Queen’s government for 
the purpose of establishing a regular semi-monthly steam-packet communication 
throughout the West Indies, with Mexico, Havana, and the south-west part of 
the United States. These various contracts will cost the British treasury 
£240,000 per annum, a loss however by no means commensurate with the ad- 
vantage that will be derived from the adoption of the plan. We give, under 
the proper head, the outline of the scheme as explained to Parliament by Mr. 
Wood, the Secretary of the Admiralty. In addition to these two great mea- 
sures for facilitating rapid communication between a!l classes of the Queen's 
subjects, we learn that Mr. Brunel has at length carried his excavations under 
the Thames to within fifteen feet of low water mark. The grand project ofthe 
Thames Tunnel is then, at last, on the eve of completion ! 

It is asserted by some of the London papers that the Queen was about to give 
her hand to Prince Albert of Cobourg ; but other papers, which apparently 
speak from authority, say that the statement is without foundation. Perhaps it 
may be only premature. Her Majesty's uncle, the King of Belgium, with his 
royal consort, was about to pay a visit to the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

The Lower Canada Government Bill passed on the 17th ult. We see no- 
thing stated respecting the retirement of Sir John Colborne fiom the government 
of British North America. -—- 

In The Albion of the 3d August we had occasion to notice that severe dis- 
turbances had broken out respecting the Opium trade in China; that certain 
large western dealers in the article had been expelled, business with western 
merchants broken up, and heavy demands made by the Chinese Government, 
before trade would be again permitted between the western merchants and the 
Chinese. We are happy to perceive by the latest advices, that these differen- 
ces were in a fair way of termination. A large portion of the opium has been 
given up to the Chinese Commissioner at the instance of Mr. Elliot, the chief 
superintendent of trade, who has engaged to the western merchants a remune- 
ration for their loss. Upon this the government has allowed them to have sup- 
plies of water ; when more is delivered other immunities are to be restored, and 
so on gradum ad gradum. The merchants have been kept under exceedingly 
close surveillance, and their liberties it seems are to be restored by instalments. 
In the outset nothing less would satisfy the Celestial Government than the 
surrender of all the opium, the delivery of all charged with the crime of dealing 
therein, and bonds that for the future no opium should be brought into the coun- 
try. The first of these demands is now the only one insisted on; and, in fact, 
such is the rage for that drug, from the prince to the slave, that there is little 
doubt of the opium trade being as much in vogue again in China, in a short 
time, as it has ever been We have inserted below the ‘ Public Notice” of 
Mr. Elliot, which will, we think, throw a sufficient light on the present state of 
things in China. 

PUBLIC NOTICE TO BRITISH SUBJECTS. 

1. Charles Elliott, chief superintendent of the trade of British subjects in 
China, presently forcibly detained by the provincial government, together with 
all the merchants of my own and other foreign nations settled here, without 
supplies of food, deprived of our society, and cut off from all intercourse with 
our respective countries (notwithstauding my official demand to be set at 
liberty, so that I might act without restraint,) have now received the commands 
of the high commissioner issued directly to me under the seals of the honoura- 
ble officers, to deliver over into his hands all the opium held by the people of 
my country, 

Now I, the said chief superintendent, thus constrained by paramount motives 
affecting the safety of the lives and liberties of all the foreigners here present 
in Canton, and by other very weighty causes, do hereby, in the name and on 
behalf of her Britannic Majesty’s government, enjoin and require that 
all her Britannic Majesty’s subjects now present in Canton do forthwith 
make a surrender to me, for the service of Her said Majesty’s Government, to 
be delivered over to the Government of China, of all the opium unéer theirres- 
pective control : and to hold the British ships and vessels engaged in the trade 
of opium subject to my immediate direction: And to forward to me without de- 
lay a sealed list of all the British owned opium in their respective possessions. — 
And J, the said Chief Superintendent, do now, in the most full and unre- 
served manner, hold myself responsible for, and on the behalf of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s Government, to all and each of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects surrendering the said British owned opium into my hands to 
be delivered over to the Chinese government. 

And I, the said Chief Superiniendent, do further specially caution all Her 
Majesty’s subjects here present ia Canton, owners of or charged with the man- 
agement of opium, the property of British subjects, that failing the surrender of 
the said opium into my hands at or before 6 o’clock this day, I the said Chief 
Superintendent, hereby declare Her Majesty’s Government wholly free of all 
manner of responsibility or liability in respect of the said British owned opium. 

And it is specially to be understood that the proof of British property and 
value of all British opium surrendered to ine agreeably to this notice shall be 
determined upon principles and in a manner hereafter to be defined by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 

Given under my hand and seal of office at Canton, in China, this 27th day of 
March, 1839, at 6 o'clock in the morning. Cuarres Extior, 

Chief Superintendent of the trade of British subjects in China. 

(True copy) L.S. Epwarp Evmsuir. 








The recent severe gales have given renewed interest to the new theory of 
the Law of Storms ; we have, consequently, notwithstanding this theory has 
been already explained in our journal, copied an able article from the Foreign 
Quarterly Review on the subject, illustrated by several engravings. This ar- 
ticle is from the pen of Capt. Basil Hall, R. N., an able seaman and scientific 
man. We think the Captain’s explanation so clear and simple that no person 
who gives ordinary attention to the subject can fail to comprehend it. Mr. 
Redfield we understand is collecting many facts and phenomena attending the 
recent hurricanes, which he will, when completed and digested, communicate to 
the nautical and scientific public. Col. Reid too, Governor of the Bermudas, 
is doubtlessly engaged in a similar pursuit, for which his geographical position 
is eminently advantageous. 

The Hamilton Gazette assures us that Nathan Town, the pardoned rebel, did 
not address the Durham meeting. We are exceedingly glad to see this state- 
ment, and publish it with satisfaction. We did not, indeed, think such a thing 
possible, and therefore asked the question if it were ‘rue, not perceiving, at the 
moment, the nice distinction between the meeting being ‘“‘ headed by Mr. Town,” 
as stated by some of the Canadian papers, and bis not having actually address- 
ed it. It is upon this peg, if we rightly understand the matter now, that the 
contradiction hangs. The contradiction, which it would seem appeared in the 
Hamilton Journal, must have escaped our notice. 





The Great Western reached England about 28 hours before the British 
Queen. Bristol, however, is not quite so far distant as Portsmouth, which re- 


duces the actual gain of the Western to about 12 or 14 hours. 

——— rn 
OARD WANTED —A young gentleman of quiet habits wishes to obtain a room with 
voard in a respectable quiet family, where there are no other boarders. He is of 
good connexions, and can give the most satisfactory references. A note, stating terms 

and Jocation, addressed to W. E. W. at this office. will be attended to. Sep. 14-It* 
18s ‘STERLING has removed to No. 7 Carrol Place, Bleecker street, and will con- 
M tinue to give lessons on the Piano Forte either at home, or at the residences of her 

Sep. 14-4t* 








pupils. 























996 THe Avion. September 14, 





A Ballad, sung with great applause by Mrs. Hardwick, also by Mr. T. Bishop 


BEAUTIFUL DREAMS. 
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d by Auetin Phillips. New York, Published by Davis and Horn. 
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Beautiful dreams, Beautiful, Beauti-ful dreams. 


Vavieties. 


H. B. is as busy with caricatures as our legislature are towards the end of the 


session. No. 603, “A Pressure from Without.” The Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer on horseback, wit his budget in his valaise, is stopped by John Bull a 
Ja footpad, to whom the finance minister gives * Uniform Penny Postage,”’ and 
prays to have something back to meet his expenses on the road. 

Strange Effects of Ballooning. —In Mt. Green's published account of the re- 
eent ascent of the great Nassau balloon, he says—‘“ The gentlemen who ascended 
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to Diseases of the Eye and Upthalmic Surgery in general. 

From Dr. Elliot’s extensive practice, and the numbet of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favonrably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W. paid much attention to diseases of the Eye in Paris, and more recently to Dr 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, confines his practice | 
| 
| 
| 

Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 


jy20. 


RS. COLEY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 683 Broadway 
—Mrs. Coley begs permission to inform her friends and the public, that she will posi- 











with me were Mr. R. Crayshaw, and a lady, Mr. Dalby, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. 
Spencer.” : 
SENTIMENTALITY. 
«Oh, see yon flock of lovely sheep 
Browse on the mountain's side !”’ 
Thus to her hungry grandpapa 
A miss romantic cried : 


** Thou silly, sentimental child ! 
How shall I hope to mend her! 

Lovely !—when perhaps among them ell 
There is not one that’s tender !”’"—H. M. 

Miss Pope was one evening in the green-room, commenting on the excellen- 
eies of Garrick, when amongst other things, she said, he had the most wonder 
ful eye imaginable—an eye, to use a vulgar phrase, that would penetrate through 
a deal board. Ay, cried Wewitzer, I now understand what they call a gimlet 
eye. 

Many amusing anecdotes are recorded of Sir S. Garth. On one occasion, 
when he met the members of the celebrated Kit-kat Club, he declared that he 
must soon be gone, having many patients to attend ; but on some excellent 
wine being placed on the table, and the conversation becoming interested 
and animated, the doctor soon forgot his professional engagements.— 
His friend Sir Richard Steel, however, thought it his duty to remind 
the doctor of his poor patients. Garth immediately pulled out his list 
upon which were fifteen names. ‘It is no great matter whether I see them 
to-night or not,” said he, “for nine of them, have; such bad constitutions, 
that all the physicians in the world can’t save them; and the other six have 
such constitutions that all the physicians in the world can’t kil! them.” — 
Physic and Physicians. 

When Vespasian was asked what was the cause of Nero's overthrow, he re- 
plied that he governed the people as he played on the harp, sometimes winding 
up the strings too high, at others letting them down too low: and there 
is nothing, says an able commentator on this passage, destroys avthority su 
much as the unequal and timely interchange of power pressed too far and re- 
Jaxed too much. 

It was remarked by Prince Talleyrand at the Congress of Vienna, when 
somewhat severe measures were proposed against the King of Saxony for his 
adhesion to Bonaparte when all the other Powers of Germany rose in indignant 
Opposition to the foreign tyranny, that after all the unlucky King had dune 
nothing worse than being too late in joining the coalition ‘ His watch,” said 
Talleyrand, “ was only one hour slower than that of his brother sovereigns ” 








Ne ———_—_—_____ ___________} 
REPARING FOR PUBLICATION—“ Trifles from My Port-Folio, or Recollections of 
Scenes and Smal! Adventures, during Twenty-nine Years’ Military Service in the 
Peninsular War and Invasion of France,—the East Indies, including a Campaign in Ne- 
paul,—St. Helena, during the detention, and until the death of Napoleon; and Upper 
and Lower Canada.” By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec, June 1, 1839. july 13. 


RS. GIBSON, 18 Bond street, will recommence her Day and Boarding School for 
Young Ladies, on Monday, %h of September. 
The most approved masters attend as usual. 





(Aug 31-4t 


AY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Misses Brown, 55 Beach street, will re-open 
their School on Monday, 2d September, where the following branches are taught :— 

English, in a)l its departments, French, Itaian, Music, Drawing. Eminent masters will 

assist in teaching the advanced classes. (Aug 31 Im 


ENNION’S PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR—Made to order and for sale wholesale 


and retail. 
A great variety constantly on hand, and warranted. G. & W. H. JENNION, 
March 9 300 Broadway. 


ISS KEOGH’S BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL, 397 Fourth street, opposite Albion 

Piace.—Miss Keogh would respectfully inform the public, that the duties of her 
School will be resumed on the first Mondav in September ; when she will be happy to 
receive an additional number of pupils. In addition to the course of instruction hitherto 
pursued, a competent person is engaged to give lessons in ernamental needie-work, of 
every description. aug. 24—3t. 


A LADY who has devoted many years co the study of the Piano-Forte, is desirons of 

obtaining a few fe to instruct in that branch, and will attend erther at her own 
yesidence, or that of her pupils. Terms moderate,—made known on application, at 76 
Nassau street. aug. 24. 





























N ENGLISH LADY experienced in tuition on the most approved systems of her 
own country, is desirous of establishing herself in one of the cities of the United 
States. She will either enter into an engagement with a family aa resident Governess, 
or fx her abode in any vicinity where, as morning teacher, sufficient inducements could 
be securely held out, to guard her from loss in the undertaking. The usual branches of 
Buglish literature, French, Italian, Spanish, Music, Drawing, and Fancy Works, of all 
Kinds, are comprised in her routine. It is requested that ali communications may be as 
eircumstantial as possible, to save delay. References offered. Address to Miss F., at 
“She Office of the Albion, Barclay street, (post paid.) Aug. 17 
"A LADY TEACHER WANTED—For a small and select female boarding school in 
Chaple Hill, North Carolina. The University of North Carolina is situated at Chaple 
Hh school is kept by the lady of one of the Professors in the University, and the 
hbera! salary of $500 per year is offered for a teacher whose knowledge of the Piano and 
Guitay is undoubted. She must also be able to teach French, Painting and Drawing, with 
the kind of fancy and ornamental needle work now fashionable, as crewelling, wax, &c. 
Address (post paid), with references, F. VERMULE, 127 Orchard street. aug3-5t 


tively re-open her School on Monday, the 19th of September. Mrs. C. has made new 
arrangements, with masters of the highest eminence in the different branches of educa 
tion, and Maer | bring with her an accomplished English assistant from Europe. 

Aug. lo—tf. 





ANTED.—A Governess ina private family, an American or English lady, who is 

thoroughly competent to teach young ladies the essential branches of an English | 
edncation, French, Italian, Music, and Drawing. One who adds to these qualifications | 
a good disposition, and can give satisfactory references, may address, stating time and 
place for an interview. B W L, box 39, Lower Post Office. (Aug 31-tf 


RCHITECTURE.—The undersigned furnishes designs for buildings of every descrip- | 
tion and style, especially the ornamental Cottage, Villa and Country Mansion, also 
for farm huildings, where the simplest forms are rendered pieasing and ornamental, bva 
proper disposition of the rudest materials. 
As cottage architecture has so material an effect among the features of a country, and 
occupies so conspicuous a place in the picture, it would be oftener adopted if designs | 


were more easily obtained. The subscriber possesses the advantage of seven years | 
practical experience in his profession in England, and has been several years principal | 
assistant to Martin E, Thompson, Architect, of this city, to whom reference is given, | 
N. B. Plans, Specifications and estimates furnished to Builders. 

July 63m CHAS, H, MOUNTAIN, Architect & Builder, 84 Grove street, 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
OWLAND'S LOTION, anelegant preparation, oly adapted to the use of those 
suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and the preservation of the 
glowing “‘ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim to general notice, founded on the undeviat- 
ing success affyrded by an experience of upwards of eighty years; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOILET a reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its | 
utility, and the advantages derived from its use in the maintenance of those peculiar 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, colour, and elasticity of the skin. } 

Purchasers of Gowland’s LOTION are respectfully cautioned against imitations, | 
which under various plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu- 
ine Article has the name and address of the Proprietor—Rogert SHaw, 33 Queen-street. 
Cheapside, London, engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of each bottle, and is 
inclosed in a Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled ‘‘ The Theory of Beau- 
‘y.” All others in whatever form, are spurious. 

Sold Wholesale by the Agents of the Proprietor, Messrs. Bach & Bradish, New York ; 
in bottles, at 62 1-2 cents; and also sold Retail! by ali respectaple Venders in the princi 
pal Cities in the Union. Jv27 eowly* 


ENTIST —J. B. BUCK, Surgeon Dentist, (successor of E. Gidney,) No. 84 Cham- | 
bers-street, New York, respectfully announces to his friends and acquaintances, in | 
the city and country, that be may at all times be found at his Office, at No. 84 Chambers 
street, ready to perform all the operations pertaining to his profession. The teeth of the 
members of large families and public schools, willbe inspected, regulated, and constantly 
kept in order, by Dr. Buck, for a moderate compensation. All operations warranted to 
produce the desired effect. Charges reasonable. | 
CARD—E. Gidney, late Operative Dentist, at No 84 Chambers street, having discon- 
tinued his practice, cordially recommends his snecessor, Dr. J. B. Buck, whose profes- | 
sional operations he has personally seen and observed, to the entire confidence of his | 
former patients as a skilful and scientific dentist. 
DISSOLUTION—The Copartnersnip heretofore existing between J. B. Buck and Wm. 
A. Royce, in the practice of Dentistry, is this day, by mutual consent, dissolved. 
New York, June 12, 1839, 
J. B. BUCK, 


Aug 31-tf) W. A. ROYCE, 


{ 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
ar ; 


ear :— 

ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 

mo From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 

and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Avente at Havre RONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 


New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power: 








19th October. 2ist September. 
14th December. 16th November. 

Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
{$1401 in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, end servants, half price. 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 

ABRAHAM BELL & CO.. Agents, 117, Fulton-street,N. Y: 


. J. Favrer, R.N. C , is app d to sail as follows :— | 
From New York. From Liverpool. } 
18th May. 20th April. | 
6th July. 13th dune. 
24th August. Ist August. 

! 





BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 
Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Roperts, R. N., commander. This 
| splendid steam ship, burthen 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sail for the remainder 
of the vear, from New York on the Is* October, and the ]st December, and from Lon- | 
don and Portsmouth, on the Ist September, and Ist November. } 
For freight, (of which this ship will take 600 tons,) or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street, 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steam Nay. Co | 
No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. 
I? An experienced Surgeon wil] be attached to the ship. 
Pians of the Cabins may be seen at the office of the Agents. 
Letters from any part of the United States and th» Canadas can be forwarded through 
\ the Post Office, as Postmasters are authorized to collect the ship’s postage. (Aug 31tf 
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Beautiful dreams oft at eve serene, 

I've entered the spirit realms unseen, 

A winged vigour bore me along, 

Far from the world and its sordid throng ; 
Beautiful dreams, &c. 


Beautiful dreams, fair visions of earth, 

Moulded in fancy, lost in the birth ; 

Come not like shadows, nor so depart, 

When feeling’s the voice, our lute the heart ; 
Beautiful dreams, &c. 





New York to Bristol. 
“STEAM SHIF “GREAT WESTERN "—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER. 
Isfappointed i during the year as follows: 


rom Bristol From New York. 
23d March; 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June. 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 

19th October 16th November. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 


($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 

sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is attached to the ship. For freight or passage 

apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 08 Front Street. 
(March2. 1] 





NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York onthe 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 


8th, and 16th of ¢Very month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 





| packets, the subsCribers will despatch them as above, and in the fellowing order, viz. 

hips. Masters. Days of a | from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre; 
ork. 

Louis Philippe, |J.Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,|Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, D. Lines, “os “* 16, July 6) “* G May i, * %, 
Burgundy, J. Rockett, Des & “§ B, * By * 16, ‘ 8, Sept. 1, 
Rhone, J.A. Wotten,| ‘* 16, April 8, ‘* 24,)Feb. 1, “ 1 ..% 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| ‘* 24, “ 16, Aug. 8| ‘* 8, June 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, |C.Stoddard, (Jan. 8, ‘* 24, ‘* 16, “ 16, * ,» Oct. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, * 16, May “ 24,)March1, ‘* 16 . 
Emerald, W. B. Orne, «24, “* 16, Sept. 8) “ 8, July 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt|Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “* 16) “* 16, ‘* 8, Nov. 1, 

Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, ‘* 24/April 1, “ 16, 
J.Johnston, jr “ 24, Oct. 68 “ i6) “ 8, Aug. 1, “ 16, 








Ibany, 

These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommeda- 
tions for passengers ,comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe ' forwarded by their pazkets, free of all charges except the expenses ac 
tually incurred; } BOLTON, FOX & LI INGSTON , 22 Broad-st 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, 
This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 





| ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 


and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 








every month throughout the year, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. ondon, 
St. James, W Hz. Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, 8. B. Griffing, “wm “1, * 10) * , = , * @, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20,March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,| =~ -  °* B, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, eS 10,) em *§ # * &, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “so, « , _“ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 1%, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |March1, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “nM “MR * Dw =, “* 2 * @, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20, “ 20, May if Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 217, “ 2%, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, “wm “6 * Be“. HH * B * F, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, se * * 20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 


| and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 


bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, withont wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wil! be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pac 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading aresigned therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month, the ships to succeed each other In the following order, viz: 




















Ships. Captains. [Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Shakspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec.25, April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ 13,/Sept. 1, Jan, 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, “19, “ 19, “ 19, — a Ts 
Roscius, Collins, “95, “ 9, “* 2%,) “ 1 “ 13, “ 18, 
Cambridge,: 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1,; “* 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
Independence, | E. Nye, ‘ _ = % Ff aa, So ee 
Virginian, I. Harris, « 3) « 13, “ 13,/0et. 1, Feb. 1. June 1, 
Oxford, j. Rathbone, | “19, “19% “ 19) “@ 7, “ 7, 4 7 
Siddons, Britton, “95, “ 25, * 26) * 18, “ 13, “ 18, 
North America, | Hoxie Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1,/ “ 19, “ 19, “ 19, 
Roscoe, J.C. Delano, | “ 7, “ 7, “ 7] © 95, % 95, “% 9B, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, “13, ‘ 18, “ 13,/Nov. 1 Mareh1, July J, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall, “ 19, “ 19, “ 19) “ 7, “ 7 “ Ty 
Sheridan, Depeyster, © Oe a ee bi * 28, * 38, * 28, 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, Junel,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 39 
Geo. Washington) H. Holdrege, eo ee Geer *. a 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege, ‘“ 13, “ 13, “ 13,/Dec. 1, April J, Ang: 1, 
South America, | Barstow, 6 i) ae ee a es 7. 
Garrick N.B.Palmer, |‘ 25, “ 25, “ 95) “ 13, “ 13, “ 13 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,} “ 19, “ 1% “ 19 





1 

These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and bedding, 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, paz- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England, 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N.¥} 
BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

e for ships St. Andrew, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 
is . re ROBERT KERMIT.N.Y. 
T.& 1 SANDS & Tateneneen, 

r ships Shakspeare. Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 

— 4 . GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N.Y. 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL o Sans Rumford-st., Liverpeo) 
ships i iddons, Sheridan and Garric 
Repate His Seve Sep aoe E. K. COLLINS & @o., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co, Liverpool, 
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